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THE INTER-LEARNING FACTOR 


G. SPILLER 
London, England 


THERE can be no question that, while in mankind inter- 
learning on a vast scale is an indisputable fact (as shown, 
e.g., by the language each of us learns from his fellows and 
which embodies to a large extent the experience and 
labours of countless individuals and peoples during un- 
told ages), it is for all intents totally absent in the animal 
world (as shown, ¢.g., by the entire absence in the animal 
species of “languages” embodying to however slight a 
degree the experience and labours of countless kindred 
animals during untold ages). The same limitlessly cumu- 
lative factor as certainly explains why mankind tends to 
form a unity geographically (well illustrated by the Uni- 
versal Postal Union) as well as historically (exemplified 
by the descent of the latest from the earliest culture) ; why 
it tends to develop in the course of time (a) an almost 
infinitely diversified and progressive culture out of no 
culture at all, and (b) highly organised states (covering 
up to millions of square miles) and a League of Nations 
out of insignificant and independent hordes ; and why these 
aspects of human life are also for all intents totally absent 
in the animal world. Likewise, the stupendous mental 
difference among individuals, societies, and epochs, and 
the even greater mental differences potentially between 
man and his nearest animal relations, also irresistibly ex- 
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plain themselves by inter-learning. To be more precise, 
since all but minute mental differences within any species 
and among nearly related species are totally absent in the 
animal world, this holds for the human species, and there- 
fore all but such minute mental differences within man- 
kind and between man and his nearest animal relations 
are due to inter-learning. Accordingly, we are not sur- 
prised to find that earliest Aurignacian man, minus his 
social heritage, exhibits homo sapiens mentally as rela- 
tively little removed innately from his nearest animal re- 
lations and earliest Aurignacian men as only differing 
within the limits of their exceedingly primitive culture. 
Hence, too, we are not astonished to learn that while the 
un-Europeanised adults of the lowliest extant tribes only 
differ mentally within the limits of their extremely unde- 
veloped civilisations, their children and young people are, 
to judge by numerous scholastic experience, fully educable 
and therefore capable of eventually differing limitlessly in 
agreement with cultural circumstances. To express the 
broad mental difference between man and the animal 
world arithmetically: whereas nearly related animal spe- 
cies and the members of any given animal species may 
actually differ in mental status as 1 to 3, man com- 
pared with his nearest animal relations and members of 
the human species may potentially differ in mental status 
as 1 to 30,000,000,000 and more (if we compare the cul- 
tural status of the remotest human past with that of the 
quasi remotest human future). 

Since, then, human beings possess an indifferently 
varying innate mental capacity of a decidedly pre-Aurig- 
nacian order and since this leaves the entire explanation of 
men’s super-animal aspects and achievements to the dis- 
tinctively human, limitlessly cumulative, and environ- 
mentally controlled inter-learning factor, the latter con- 
stitutes manifestly the long-sought general basis for a 
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science of sociology. This basis is not only demonstrably 
adequate, but is, as we have shown, alone consistent with 
the teachings of evolution and biology. In this connection, 
it should be remembered that until, by ascending stages— 
“cultural heritage,” “interdependence,” “imitation,” and 
“learning process”—the basic conception of “inter-learn- 
ing” was reached, thinkers were forced to indulge in the 
wildest biological assumptions in order to account even 
partially for the infinite variety and progess in human life 
and history. Of this they are now relieved at last. 
However, like most leading scientific verities, the con- 
ception of inter-learning is not only wonderfully illuminat- 
ing analytically, but remarkably suggestive in numberless 
directions constructively. It encourages equal regard for 
the past, the present, and the future; reveals a remote 
futurity excelling the present as much as the present ex- 
cels the remotest past; involves a gradual integration of 
humanity and of its constituent individuals, groups, and 
societies; stimulates progressiveness in every department 
of life and insists that this requires strenuous and collec- 
tive efforts; teaches the futility of seeking to realize an 
ideal social state by a stroke of the pen or within a cal- 
culable period; furnishes reasons for an ever closer intra- 
individual, social, societal, and intersocietal organisation ; 
implies the virtual passing of poverty, ignorance, unethi- 
cality, and ugliness, as well as disease, superstition, and 
shortsightedness ; suggests that violence and warfare must 
go, as also sex, class, national, and racial discrimination ; 
and calls for education and science, liberty and democracy, 
tolerance and diffidence, open-mindedness and _ broad- 
mindedness, readiness to learn from others and to co- 
operate individually, socially, nationally, and internation- 
ally, initiative and enterprise, profound study and restudy 
of all important questions, optimism as to mankind’s 
future; et cetera. That is, the conception of inter-learn- 
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ing, as we might expect, enables us to grasp the deeper 
meaning of the major problems of human life and thought 
and to propose intelligent solutions for them. 

As to the genesis of man’s unique and almost infinitely 
far-reaching power of inter-learning, the following may be 
said: the mental stage reached by man’s immediate pred- 
ecessors in the ordinary course of upward evolution was 
so high that one step beyond was bound to usher in a type 
of being capable of learning freely from others and there- 
fore from its whole kind past and present. 

Inter-learning assumes, of course, that man has the 
same general mental and physical nature as his nearest 
animal relations. This nature includes more especially in- 
nate needs (food, warmth, physical and mental exercise, 
and rest, et cetera), a malleable character, ready contrac- 
tion of habits, adopting and improving what is given in 
individual experience, and so on. Without inter-learning, 
however, these would leave men wholly on the animal 
plane. 

One word more. Any attempt at sharing the honours 
between inter-learning and innate inequalities would mean 
not only an elaborate ignoring of the main sociological and 
biological facts, but empty the new conception of all scien- 
tific value. A clean separation and an accurate and pre- 
cise definition of the nature and scope of the individual 
factor and the inter-individual factor are indispensable if 
sociology is to be saved from a vain empiricism and barren 
theories. (Discoveries and inventions attributed to su- 
perior innate individual capacity have frequently been the 
outcome of centuries of collective development.) * 


1 For a reasoned exposition of the viewpoint adopted in the above statement, see 
my volume The Origin and Nature of Man (London, 1931 and 1935, 400 pages) and 
my pamphlet Towards an Agreed Basis in Sociology (London, 1933, off-printed, after 
revision, from The Sociological Review and to be found in many university libraries). 
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THE GRAMMAR OF SOCIETY 


(An InTRopuctory Note To THE Stupy oF Socro.ocy) 


EDGAR T. THOMPSON 
Skidmore College 


Ir 1s important to acquaint the student who is beginning 
sociology with a rather wide range of concrete factual 
material, but such concrete material is a means to an end 
and is not an end in itself. Many of our explanations and 
interpretations of the facts of social life are probably 
wrong, and the facts themselves are constantly changing. 

What we are really trying to do in sociology is, as Dr. 
Romanzo Adams has put it, to convert students to a new 
type of thinking. This, indeed, is largely the problem of 
all education, but in some respects the problem in sociology 
is different from that in even the other social sciences. 
This difference is due to the nature of the subject matter 
of sociology. 

The matters of sociological interest are those which, in 
the economy of living together, people commonly take for 
granted. Sociology seeks to gain the consent of students 
to treat of things with which they are familiar, or, rather, 
of things with which they are familiarly unfamiliar. Soci- 
ology is a sort of news about human nature and, like news, 
it tells how human beings actually behave rather than how, 
according to some presumption or other, they ought to 
behave. These things that we take for granted in our 
ordinary, everyday life are, once we become curious about 
them, as strange and as interesting as prehistoric monsters 
or as detective stories. When we come to examine them 
they are far from being the self-evident or simple things 
we at first are likely to think them. 

There is no serious point of view in sociology which 
does not recognize the central importance of what Sumner 
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called the mores and ethnologists call culture. Let us say 
that these are, in general, just different terms for the body 
of things that a people take for granted. The mores are 
those things which involve our deepest prejudices and 
sentiments and about which we are frequently ready to 
fight. They are the things we do not usually discuss, but 
what we do discuss is based upon them. The mores are 
what we find when we read between the lines. They are 
so important that we cannot understand human behavior 
and the real world in which we live without some knowl- 
edge of them. 

Now the discovery of the mores literally amounts to the 
discovery of the social atmosphere. Most people during 
the whole course of their lives never make this discovery. 
Of course the deviations from whatever is socially sanc- 
tioned and approved excite popular interest, but people 
in general do not pay much attention to the nature of the 
things deviated from. This is because the social environ- 
ment in which we live is too near, too enveloping, too much 
a part of us. Like deep-sea fish, most of us have not yet 
discovered the water in which we swim. What we have 
seen all the time we have never seen at all. 

We live and have our being in society so that merely 
to see and to recognize it is a problem comparable to the 
problem of trying to see in a mirror one’s eyeball move. 
One may witness such a sight only by some more indirect 
method. We know how usual it is for people in their 
efforts to see and comprehend some things about society 
to employ an indirect method, to utilize, for example, 
someone who is supposed to be an impartial observer. 
Foreign visitors frequently are serviceable for this pur- 
pose,’ but the most overworked individual is the man from 
Mars. All such efforts to see ourselves through detached 


1 See John Graham Brooks, As Others See Us (New York, 1909). This is a 
review of the opinions and observations of English, French, and German visitors 
concerning America and Americans. 
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eyes have given us very little knowledge about society, but 
they teach us one important thing, and that is that there 
is a problem of seeing society and that it is largely a prob- 
lem of method. Seeing society involves finding out how to 
see it. We cannot rely on the impartiality of the man 
from Mars, and the observations of foreign visitors are 
too haphazard and usually too superficial. We must have 
a more acceptable, a more universal, a more consistent 
method of seeing society. When we have such a method, 
changing facts and conditions will not so greatly disturb 
us; for a good method can be applied at will, not merely 
to one social situation, but to the new situations that are 
continually arising. 

We read and hear a lot about science and perhaps we 
feel that science is very profound and mysterious. It is 
not simple, but it also is not mysterious. What we mean 
by science, at the least, is just this matter of finding and 
using better methods for observing more things and dis- 
covering the relations between them. Science cannot ad- 
vance without studying facts, but science is not just a 
collection of facts. It is neither science nor sense to count 
the sands on the beach at Waikiki although such a count 
might give us a lot of facts. Also science is not merely a 
body of knowledge. It is a method of discovery. We 
might illustrate this statement from the science of astrono- 
my. Some of the planets were known to the ancients who 
discovered them by direct observation of the skies. Others 
were discovered by accident. But several years ago Pro- 
fessor Percival Lowell used mathematics to discover a 
planet that had never been seen. A systematic search of 
the heavens based upon his calculations was made by the 
staff of the Lowell Observatory in Arizona, and in March 
1930, the ninth planet was sighted for the first time. It 
was discovered not by accident but by method. This is 
science. Knowledge is advanced when we know more, but 
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advance in science is marked by new and better ways of 
knowing. 

Method, that is to say, science, in sociology is bound up 
with the problem of getting knowledge about the social 
atmosphere in which we live and which we take for 
granted. It is a part of our problem not to take it for 
granted. We want to become culturally introspective. 

It helps a little just to get a name, like mores or culture, 
for this social atmosphere. A thing does not really exist 
for us until it has a name. A name makes it an object 
like a chair or a table, but, unlike a chair or a table, it is 
not so easily seen. But when it has a name we know or 
think it is there and this stimulates us to look for it and 
to find a method for seeing it. 

The first problem of the student of sociology is to be- 
come aware of the existence of society. The second prob- 
lem, which is a part of the first and is also the last, is 
simply the problem of trying to see it. Just to conceive 
society in objective terms, that is, as an object, to say 
nothing of measuring it or any part of it statistically, is 
an achievement of such importance as to constitute virtu- 
ally a conversion to a new type of thinking for the indi- 
vidual student. The problem of sociology is, then, to culti- 
vate the habit of mind which consistently treats society as 
an object, as a thing to be analyzed, and which continually 
tries to see it better. Seeing it involves distinguishing from 
it what is not society. This is why the important thing 
about sociology is not the facts, as important as they are, 
but an attitude of mind. 

To regard society as an object, and this is what we mean 
by being objective, is to view it as something having a 
nature, that is, as something having order and regularity 
to a greater degree than we are accustomed to suppose. A 
thing has a nature when its parts are interdependent and 
interconnected and when it behaves in certain predictable 
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ways. This suggests that we ought to study sociology, the 
science of society, not for mental exercise, but for pre- 
diction. Interdependence or interconnection is an indis- 
pensable condition of science. But because we do not 
ordinarily reflect upon the social “web of life,” because we 
do not usually think of ourselves as “a part of all that 
we have met,” we are not apt to think of society as some- 
thing that has a nature. And this fact is one reason why 
most people doubt or deny the possibility of a science of 
society. 

There are two aspects of the nature of society when it 
is seen as an object. There are two aspects of the nature 
of anything. In the first place it has a certain internal 
organization and consistency. This statement merely 
means that every part is bound up with every other part, 
not accidentally, but in a fundamental way and in some 
regular and specific order. This aspect of society we may 
call its grammar. 

In the second place an object has as a whole a typical 
cycle of development, which we may call its natural 
history. Objects or things 


come into existence, change, and disappear in orderly ways, each in 
accordance with a rule that is characteristic of the class or type to 
which it belongs, or of which each is an individual example... . 
The nature of a thing is, in fact, just the rule or law by which it 
moves or changes.? 


Society, or any natural object, undergoes change because 
its internal organization, or grammar, is only more or less 
consistent. When an organic thing is completely organ- 
ized or internally consistent, it does not change. It 
changes because there is a certain amount of disorganiza- 
tion and the change is a process of reorganization. The 
parts of a society are more or less consistent with each 


? Robert E. Park, “Sociology” in Wilson Gee (ed.), Research in the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1929), p. 3. 
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other, and it is for this reason that it is a society, but only 
in the most stable societies, such as are found most fre- 
quently among preliterate peoples, are they almost com- 
pletely consistent. Society has a natural history because, 
in Sumner’s language, there is in the mores a strain to- 
ward consistency. 

Although these two aspects of the objective nature of 
society are closely related, for purposes of teaching and 
study they can be separated. It is enough to confine the 
introductory course in sociology to a consideration of the 
grammar of society and to leave the study of the processes 
involved in its natural history to advanced courses. If 
the beginning student in sociology can be led to see that 
society, like language, is something that has a grammar, 
then a comprehension of its natural history will follow 
more easily. 

We have used several analogies in trying to describe 
society. We have called it a social atmosphere and we 
have compared it to the water in which deep-sea fish swim. 
Now we shall compare it with the grammar of a language. 
This comparison has the advantage of emphasizing the 
element of internal organization and consistency to which 
we have referred. 

All known languages possess a grammar. This is true 
whether a particular language has been reduced to writing 
or not. The languages of preliterate, or primitive, peoples 
have grammars that are just as intricate in their structures 
as are those of civilized peoples. By this statement we 
mean that all languages, written or oral, have complete 
rules governing their structure and use. Each element in 
a language tends to fall into place in accordance with these 
rules. 

These rules are capable of being formulated but even 
today rules of grammar of a good many languages have 
not been formulated. All languages have grammars, but 
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not all language groups have grammarians. There is no 
one in such groups to record the grammar of the language 
which is there. This is because, in most cases, the speakers 
of the language have themselves no conscious knowledge 
of the existence of a grammar. And yet in many pre- 
literate groups the people, even the children, invariably 
speak in agreement with some grammatical scheme. Dr. 
Ellsworth Faris has stated that during his stay of several 
years in the Congo no native child was ever heard by him 
to make a mistake in grammar. The grammatical rela- 
tions between the parts of the language are somehow felt 
and adhered to. 


Grammar no doubt existed in human speech for several tens of 
thousands of years without being dreamed of; grammar as a con- 
scious dissection of one’s own speech—Greek or Sanskrit—is barely ~ 
two thousand years old; comparative philology is but a hundred 
and fifty. And comparative philology is still mainly Indo-Ger- 
manic—the study of the sisters and cousins of our own idiom. True 
comparative linguistics—depersonalized, denationalized, de-occiden- 
talized—the unpartisan examination of any and all languages with an 
interest in the total range and variability of their forms and proc- 
esses, is yet in its infancy.® 


If the consciousness of the unity of language and its de- 
liberate analysis is so comparatively recent and if this 
knowledge is still confined to comparatively few peoples, 
how much more true of society. The discovery that lan- 
guage has a grammar is earlier and more extensive than the 
discovery that society likewise has a grammar. The history 
of the scientific study of society is still very recent. In fact, 
it is just beginning. It has been suggested that the scien- 
tific study of society began with Sumner’s Folkways. 

The discovery by a student that society has a grammar 
has a parallel in the discovery by a member of a preliterate 


(A ht -g 1928) oe “The Anthropological Attitude,” The American Mercury XIII 
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group that his language has a grammar. A native’s ignor- 
ance of the fact that his language has a grammar may 
continue after he has learned something of the grammars 
of other languages. He merely assumes that one of the 
peculiarities of the languages of the literate peoples, such 
as English, French, and German, is that they have gram- 
mars, which are written down in books. He assumes, fur- 
thermore, that in this respect they are different from his 
own language. In this case the discovery of the fact that 
his own native speech is also a matter of order and regu- 
larity may come as a surprise and invoke a good deal of 
interest. 

The writer once heard Dr. Edward Sapir describe his 
experiences with an Indian boy at the University of 
Chicago. Sapir was interested in preserving the language 
of the tribe represented by the Indian student. And so he 
engaged the services of the student with remuneration. 
The two met in Sapir’s office day after day, the student 
to answer questions concerning vocabulary, pronuncia- 
tion, meaning, et cetera, and Sapir to write down the 
answers. The Indian boy approached the task without 
interest and seemed bored by the whole proceeding. Me- 
chanically he answered questions, which to him were prob- 
ably simple, disconnected, and even foolish. 

But after a short while Sapir was able to anticipate an- 
swers, and, to the student, the questions probably became 
somewhat more connected. Words began to fall into place 
and the rules governing the structure of the language be- 
gan to appear. As this took place, there was a complete 
change in the attitude of the student. From passive ac- 
quiescence his attitude became one of active participation. 
His interest in filling out the whole pattern was aroused. 
He had discovered that the homely speech of his people, 
the spontaneous words from his own mouth, was a uni- 
verse of order and of law. 
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Now in literate society, we are commonly aware that 
the language we speak has a grammar. Even the man 
on the street remembers having had to study it in school. 
But we are not commonly aware that there is also a gram- 
mar of society. We become interested in the grammar of 
society in the same way and for the same reason that the 
Indian student became interested in the grammar of his 
language. We become interested in the grammar of society 
when we discover that everyday and commonplace ex- 
periences are not unrelated events, but are, like the terms 
of a language, orderly parts of a whole. It is the recog- 
nition that society has a grammar, that in the mores there 
is a strain toward consistency, that gives deeper meaning 
and insight to daily experiences. This grammar, even to 
the most advanced students, is incompletely understood; 
but, for this very reason, interest and effort are stimulated 
to complete it, to fill in the gaps. 

Two sorts of students are early distinguished in the 
teaching of sociology. One sort is impressed with the use- 
lessness of a subject that deals merely with what every- 
body knows already. Sociology for him is a painful elabo- 
ration of the plainly obvious. His attitude is always that 
of boredom. The other type of student thrills with the 
discovery of the commonplace. It becomes startlingly 
obvious; old stuff becomes new stuff. The difference be- 
tween these two types of students is due to the fact that 
one has glimpsed the reality of a grammar of society, in 
which the obvious and the commonplace are not accidents 
and incidents but are organically related to each other, 
while the other has not. One reads the references, if he 
reads them at all, in order to get a grade. The other reads 
them, reflects upon them, and asks questions about them 
in order to bring more of the common facts of everyday 
life in society into consciousness and into relation with 
each other. Both, we may suppose, have lived in society 
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an equal length of time and both have had an equal num- 
ber of experiences. But in the case of one student these 
experiences are merely had, as Dewey puts it, while in the 
case of the other student they are becoming known. 

Sociology emphasizes actual experiences and situations 
of life. The transition from experiences that are merely 
had to experiences that are known begins when we start 
to ask questions. The difference between philosophers, or 
scientists, and most of us is that philosophers and scientists 
have formulated sharply and asked explicitly the same 
questions which most of us have felt only vaguely and 
have never put into words. Few boys and girls have 
passed through adolescence and “the long thoughts of 
youth” without letting fancy run over half-formed ques- 
tions such as, “Who am I? What am I? Who are these 
others? What are they to me? What am I to them? 
What is all this to me?” This is just the personal and 
homely way of asking the questions that philosophers and 
scientists state more generally and abstractly when they 
ask, “What is the self? What is experience? What is a 
social relation? What is society?”* When we reflect for 
a while over our early questions and restate them, they 
tend to take this more fundamental form. It is character- 
istic of science and philosophy that they seek to ask ever 
more fundamental questions. 

Merely to arrive at these fundamental questions, wheth- 
er we answer them or not, is partly to achieve that de- 
tachment and objectivity toward society which we listed 
as the first and last problem of the student of sociology. 
The nature of a thing seems to change a little when we 
formulate a question about it. For one thing it becomes 
an object. Society becomes an object when we ask, “What 
is society? What types of societies are there?” In the 
same way we make objects of other commonplace things 
of our social life when we ask, “What is a family? What 


4 See Willard Waller, The Old Love and the New (New York, 1930), p. 272. 
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is a plantation? What is religion? What is a custom? 
How do these things arise?” By 

If the nature of a thing changes a little when we raise 
questions about it, it changes even more when we reflect 
upon these questions and try to communicate with others 
concerning them. The transition from experiences that 
are merely had to experiences that are known is largely 
an incident of communication. The experiences that 
are merely had are subjective and private. The experi- 
ences that are known are objective and public. They be- 
come known, not only to others but to ourselves, in the 
process of making them public. Dewey, in the following 
passage, has pointed out that the effort to communicate 
an experience changes the experience itself. 


Try the experiment of communicating, with fullness and accuracy, 
some experience to another, especially if it be somewhat complicated, 
and you will find your own attitude toward your experience chang- 
ing; otherwise you resort to expletives and ejaculations. Except in 
dealing with commonplaces and catch phrases one has to assimilate, 
imaginatively, something of another’s experience in order to tell 
him intelligently of one’s own experience. All communication is 
like art.5 


The wisest of our thinkers have always known this 
secret, that sharing the experience changes the experience. 
To Francis Bacon it was one of the principal rewards of 
friendship. “Those that want [lack] friends to open 
themselves unto are cannibals of their own hearts.” Using 
a friend as an ear changes experience through organizing it. 


Whoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and 
understanding do clarify and break up in the communicating and 
discoursing with another; he tosseth his thoughts more easily; he 
marshaleth them more orderly; he seeth how they look when they 
are turned into words; finally, he waxeth wiser than himself; and 
that more by one hour’s discourse than by a day’s meditation. 


5 Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, 1916), p. 5. 
6 Francis Bacon, “Of Friendship.” 
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What these two men have said is that communication 
works both ways. The light dawns on one when he tries 
to make it dawn on someone else. A student trying to 
communicate clearly and accurately his individual thought 
or experience enters upon a new and a larger experience 
because he holds it in common with others. 

Experience and ideas must be put into negotiable form 
before they can be shared. Writing, even more than oral 
statement, enforces reflection. Civilized peoples have 
always been literate peoples. It is at this point that the 
teaching of sociology to American students is concerned 
with English composition. The concern with English 
composition is not for literary exercise nor is it a part of 
an Americanization program. It is a part of our problem 
of converting students to this new type of thinking, the 
subject matter of which relates to their own experiences. 
For clear and connected writing calls for clear and con- 
nected thinking on a higher level of thought. 

All this is by way of explaining why we start with ques- 
tions rather than with assignments in our study of the 
grammar of society, and why it is so important to try to 
answer these questions in writing. We seek to answer 
these questions from our own experience, reflection, and 
observation. We talk to others about them. We consult 
the works of those who have written understandingly and 
with knowledge. We go to the books, therefore, not to 
perform a chore or to admire the authors, but as an aid, 
not infallible, in the answering of our questions. We feel 
that our questions are answered completely, incompletely, 
or not at all. We are critical of the answers given by the 
authors of books. We are critical of the facts from which 
we seek to derive our own answers. We do not read books 
merely to approve them. 

We shall find, as the course proceeds, that later ques- 
tions refer to earlier questions, and that they all are more 
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or less related to each other. The student will discover 
for himself what sociology is by noting the sort of ques- 
tions it asks about social life. The separate social sciences 
are finally differentiated from each other on the basis of 
the questions they ask. Our questions, taken separately, 
are entering wedges in the study of the grammar of society, 
and, taken collectively, they form a sort of framework 
around which the student can organize his experiences 
and readings. 








INDUSTRY’S DISCARDED WORKERS 


(A Srupy or 100 St. Louts Reuier Famiuies) 


FLORA SLOCUM anp CHARLOTTE RING 


Saint Louis University 


TuHIs stupy had two purposes: first, to compare the 
wages earned by 100 men on Civil Works Administration 
projects with their previous economic circumstances and, 
second, to determine the attitude of these men toward 
returning for direct relief. The study was made in Feb- 
ruary 1934. 

Of the 8,000 men sent on C.W.A. work in December 
1933, from the Citizens’ Relief Committee in St. Louis, 
1,500 returned in January 1934, for direct relief to sup- 
plement their wage cuts. By March 1, 1934, a total of 
2,500 had come into the relief office because the C.W.A. 
projects had ended. Two thousand of these were inter- 
viewed by social workers in the office. From these 2,000 
interviews 100 were selected for study without distinction 
as to family situation or race. It was merely a coincidence 
that the sample included fifty-two white families and forty- 
eight Negro families. All were families who had received 
direct relief for one or more months immediately prior to 
December 1933. 

The data secured in the office interviews were corre- 
lated with the previous social and economic information 
in the family case records. The material was then analyzed 
from the standpoint of budgets and attitudes of the men 
toward relief. The findings are presented in two parts. 

The cases were arranged first by size of family in order 
to compare the C.W.A. wage with (a) the standard budget, 
(b) each family’s former income, and (c) the total known 
amount the family had while receiving direct relief. 
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The standard budgets were estimated according to a St. 
Louis Revision of the Chicago Standard Budget’ and in- 
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cluded such items as food, rent as paid, fuels, carfare, life 
insurance, clothing, health, recreation, newspaper, and 
household supplies. The family budgets, therefore, varied 


this budget, now out of use, was essentially the same budget for prices which were 
adapted to local requirements. 


Federal surplus food or surplus coal. 
** Two others undetermined, 
*** Four others undetermined. 
**** Family had $64.00 additional income from another wage earner. 


1The Chicago Standard Budget for Dependent Families, by Florence Nesbitt, 


published by the Chicago Council of Social Agencies. The St. Louis variation of 
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with the size of family, the ages of the individuals in the 
family, and also according to the differences in rent. The 
standard budget used in this study estimates the cost of a 
standard of living based upon an accepted minimum level 
below which it is believed undesirable for families to live 
during long continued periods. Social agencies for years 
have used such budgets as one guide to adequate relief. 
But, although experience indicates that these budgets fre- 
quently exceed the wages of unskilled laborers, the stand- 
ards on which they are based cannot be regarded as 
abundant living.? It was considered sufficient for the pur- 


TABLE II 
CompaRIsON BeTWEEN AVERAGE AND Maximum 


A. Drmect Rewer C. C.W.A. Wace 
B. Reurer Pius Orner Income D. C.W.A. Wace Pius Orner Income 


A B Cc D 


Direct Relief Relief Plus CW A.Wage CWA.Wage plus 
During Other Income Jan. 1934 Other Income 
Nov. 1933 Nov. 1933 Jan. 1934 


No. in No. in No. in No. in 
Amount Family Amount Family Amount Family Amount Family 


Average $29.00 $35.00 $67.00 $70.00 
Minimum* 9.00 3 9.00 3 18.00 3 34.00 3 
Maximum 53.00 7** 83.00 7** 135.00 5*** 159.00 7 























* Family is believed to have had other income of unknown amount. 


** The same family. 


*** The case of a father and son who earned C.W.A. wages of $80.00 and $50.00 
respectively. 


poses of this study to compare only the total earned by 
each family on C.W.A. with the total average standard 
budget for families of the various sizes. No detailed 
analysis was made on the individual items of the budgets. 

The following points from Tasres I and II were re- 
garded as significant for the one hundred families as a 
whole. The figures are all on a monthly basis. 


_ 2Leila Houghteling, The Income and Standard of Living of Unskilled Laborers 
in Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927). 
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Thirty-seven earned C.W.A. wages equal to, or in excess of, the 
average standard budget. Small families of two, three, or four 
persons were the group in which C.W.A. wages more often approxi- 
mated the standard budget. Except for one family of seven, no 
family of more than five persons had a C.W.A. wage equal to, or 
in excess of, the standard budget. 

Sixty-one earned C.W.A. wages below an average standard budget 
for families their size. 

Thirty-two earned C.W.A. wages equal to, or above, their former 
wage history. Sixty-two earned less. The differences were un- 
known for the remaining four. 

One family had slightly more on direct relief than on C.W.A. 
wages, due to the wife’s loss of day work which had been supple- 
mented by the direct relief. 

Ninety-nine earned C.W.A. wages that exceeded the former direct 
relief plus other income. In spite of this, thirteen said they could not 
manage on the original C.W.A. wage and forty-four returned for 
direct relief because the C.W.A. wages were cut on an average of 
$3.00 a week. The average on which the families were believed to 
have managed while receiving direct relief is $35.00 a month in 
contrast with $70.00 a month while on C.W.A. Both of these figures 
include other income. The highest direct relief was $83.00 a month, 
but the highest C.W.A. wage was $135.00 a month, earned by a 
father and son at $80.00 and $55.00, respectively. The father in a 
family of seven secured a “white collar” job at $129.00 a month, 
which, with $30.00 sent home by a son, swelled the monthly income 
to $159. The contrast is shown in further detail in Taste II. 

Twenty-two had some income such as government surplus food, 
free rent, or odd jobs, with which to supplement C.W.A. wages. 

Forty-nine families had other supplementary income while they 
received direct relief, but only twenty-two families mentioned having 
supplementary income while on C.W.A. projects, although the C.W.A. 
hours were not full time. 

Twenty-nine reported paying something on old debts, such as 
rent, and furniture. Five mentioned contracting new obligations. 


The study, though small, did show the following points 
of difference in the two racial groups, which were of in- 
terest because racial difference had no part in selecting 
the one hundred cases. 





Peg 
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Fifty-four per cent of the Negro families earned C.W.A. wages 
below the standard budget but in the white group sixty-five per cent 
received less than standard budget. 

Thirty-five per cent of the Negro families received C.W.A. wages 
exceeding their former known incomes but in the white families 
only twenty-nine per cent earned more on C.W.A. projects than at 
their old jobs. This tends to support the social worker’s general 
observation that incomes, prior to dependency, among Negro families 
are lower than those among white families. 

More Negro families than white families reported supplementary 
incomes. A larger number reported paying on old debts and fewer 
reported contracting new debts. 


The second part of this paper, as was stated before, re- 
lates to attitudes toward relief of the one hundred men in 
the families studied. 

The men, upon returning to the office, were interviewed 
by trained social workers. No direct questions were asked, 
thus allowing the men to tell their own stories. According 
to their statements forty-one returned because of cuts in 
wages. The cut in each case averaged $3.00 per week. 
Seventeen men were definitely laid off because of the end- 
ing of the project. Twenty-four of the men came back to 
the office, although their wages had not been cut, stating 
that they had heard that others on government jobs were 
receiving government surplus food and free medical care 
and they, therefore, felt entitled to the same. Five returned 
for miscellaneous reasons such as desertion of the C.W.A. 
wage earner, loss of home by fire, et cetera. 

The attitudes portrayed in these interviews were inter- 
esting. Forty-four men expressed themselves by definitely 
stating they felt they should have help; fourteen asked 
for more work to cover the deficit in their budgets ; six were 
hesitant and felt badly about returning to the relief office; 
ten seemed to take it as a matter of course, stating that 
since others received help they too expected it. Fifteen 
of the families had a history of intermittent dependency as 
far back as 1910. Seven were demanding in their attitude. 
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The attitudes of the remaining four men could not be 
analyzed definitely. 

Twenty men had no reaction to the C.W.A. program, 
did not understand its purpose, and could not discuss the 
C.W.A. situation in any manner. Five men stated they 
liked this way of getting relief money; none seemed to 
think the program real or lasting and knew it to be only a 
temporary measure. Five disliked not only this manner 
of getting relief but also disliked the work plan. Seven 
found the jobs harder than their former work, although 
sixty-three found it easier and admitted they had not put 
in full time for the pay received. 

With respect to union connections, seventeen were union 
men in good standing and five were union men not in good 
standing. Sixty-five were nonunion men. Thirteen others 
were questioned but their indefinite answers could not be 
classified. 

The attitude toward re-employment is reflected by the 
statements of fifty-two men who had made no effort to 
return to their former place of employment. Thirty-two 
men said they had no hopes of re-employment by their old 
firms; twelve men were constantly in touch with their 
former jobs and were hopeful of re-employment ; four men 
were not questioned as to their prospects. 

Employment managers of eighty-nine industries were 
called because they represented either the last employment 
or the longest period of employment of the one hundred 
men interviewed. The extent to which industry had dis- 
carded these men was definitely portrayed in the twenty- 
one firms who were not rehiring but, on the contrary, were 
running at the lowest level in their history. Nine plants 
were closed and had only one person and a watchman em- 
ployed ; eighteen reported very dull business and little hope 
of pickup; thirteen construction companies said business 
was poor and no contracts in sight. Ten firms reported 
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seasonal work only and were then entering their dull 
season; four others were operating on a part time basis; 
fourteen plants reported they were rehiring and had a 
definite hope for steady increase in business. Eleven of 
the one hundred men had no record from which informa- 
tion could be obtained because their work was in the na- 
ture of odd jobs or with firms which had gone out of busi- 
ness. The industries canvassed included fifteen construc- 
tion companies, eleven machine-making industries, nine 
steel corporations, six railroads, five paint and glass fac- 
tories, three public utilities, four automobile industries, 
four coal companies, three shoe factories, eight box and 
paper factories, three food industries, four cleaning and 
laundry firms, one drug factory, two hat factories, and 
eleven miscellaneous, such as small firms and employers. 

In conclusion: The first part of the study showed that 
the families of two to four persons were the group in which 
C.W.A. wages more often approximated the standard 
budget. The adequacy of wages, in terms of standard 
budget, tapered off rapidly when the families consisted of 
five or more persons. The C.W.A. wages gave families 
considerably more than direct relief and gave it in terms 
of cash. The study showed no reason for the opinion that 
relief was more ample, and therefore more attractive, than 
a C.W.A. job. 

The second part of the study showed decidedly that the 
attitudes of the men reflected their own understanding of 
the industrial situation. Their apathy and their lack of 
interest in seeking employment in private industry were 
believed to be due to an inability to find a solution in their 
own cases rather than to indolence or a desire to become 
dependent. The general futility of their situation was sub- 
stantiated by the interviews with employment managers 
in eighty-nine firms representing diversified industries. 














RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 
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CHINA is a vast country stretching over an area of more 
than a million and a half square miles. If Sinkiang, Mon- 
golia, Tibet, and Manchukuo are included, which regions 
are occupied for the most part by Chinese people, the total 
area exceeds four and a quarter million square miles. It 
has been estimated that there are at least 400,000,000 
people in China proper and that the total Chinese popula- 
tion exceeds the 450,000,000 mark. Dr. Leonard Hsu’ 
places the total population at 485,000,000. If the Chinese 
people now living were to pass a given place five deep and 
two seconds apart, the procession would continue for 
nearly six years. More than eight out of ten would be 
classed as rural. Besides the numerical disproportion of 
the population, the Chinese farmers are the chief pro- 
ducers, for industrially China is in its infancy. The popu- 
lation is constantly pressing upon the food supply. Agri- 
culture is greatly taxed by the number of people who must 
subsist by it and by the density of the population living 
upon the land. 

China’s rural problem. One of the most vital issues of 
distress in China today is the rural problem. For more 
than forty centuries rural China has been the foundation 
of national life. It is a country whose structure of civili- 
zation has stood solidly upon the vast foundations of her 
agriculture and rural industries. No other nation can 
claim such a long history of continuous existence. To be 
able to feed the multitudes of people throughout the 
centuries has indeed been a remarkable achievement. 
Agriculture is still the backbone of the country. Its down- 


1“The Sociological Movement in China,” Pacific Affairs, April, 1931. Compare 
Shun Pao Year Book for 1933, which puts the total at 483,004,025. 
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fall would mean the destruction of national existence. In 
normal times, Chinese peasant farmers through hard work 
and extreme economy contentedly feed the nation, but 
during recent years they have suffered time and again 
from the ravages of natural disasters and the impoverish- 
ment of social disorganization. 

No country has suffered more from famines, pestilences, 
diseases, and floods than has China. The 1931 flood, which 
affected principally the Yangtze and Hwai River Valleys, 
drove more farmers and their families from their homes 
than there are rural people in the United States.” Forty- 
five per cent of all farm buildings in the flooded area were 
destroyed and the people were forced to migrate to higher 
lands. , 

However, natural disasters have not been so destructive 
as social maladjustment. Local tax collecting magistrates 
and war lords have bled the farmers to the bone. Their 
cry for help has been drowned by issues of war and revolu- 
tion, factional disputes within and invasion from without, 
and the ravages of banditry. Forlorn and desperate, some 
farmers have become bandits themselves or have turned 
to communism.* It must be remembered that communism 
in China is not what it is in Russia. Peffer says that 


it is compounded of a thin mixture of Marxian doctrine with a large 
ingredient of mass protest against social breakdown, military lawless- 
ness, economic exploitation intensified by the passing of the tradi- 
tions of restraint of an old propertied class, civil wars, and the de- 
structive effects of the accelerated momentum of cultural disintegra- 
tion which has been in progress since the coming of Westernism. It 
is much less a desire for a new social order than a despairing revolt 
against the abuses of the present. Communist ideology is alien to 
the Chinese peasant. Private property is sacred to the Chinese.‘ 


2 See John Lossing Buck, The 1931 Flood in China (1933), p. 41. 


sang Compare Yao Hsiu-Nung, “Rural China’s Collapse,” Far Eastern Review, April, 


4 Nathanael Peffer, “How Not To Understand the East,” Asia, April, 1934. 
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The accumulated evils of misfortunes and of years of 
struggle have reached the point of periodic explosions. 

As one travels through the better farming areas of 
China, especially in the fertile river valleys, one is im- 
pressed with the extensiveness of agriculture and the pro- 
ductivity of the land. Rice is the principal crop, but wheat, 
barley, millet, maize, peas, and beans are cultivated ex- 
tensively in the north, and sugar, indigo, and tea are pro- 
duced in the south. Cotton and tobacco are widely raised 
and fruit trees grow in great variety. One quarter of the 
world’s supply of raw silk is furnished by China. How- 
ever, livestock is not extensively produced. The people 
depend mainly upon fish, fowl, and hogs for their meat 
supply. Oxen and water buffaloes are used as beasts of 
burden, but most of the work is done by hand. The 
peasant farmers, the coolies, the women, and the factory 
workers are the real burden bearers in China. 

The conditions of living vary greatly in the different 
sections of the country. It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
conditions as they exist in the remoter sections. In the 
fertile river valleys near cities the farmers are fairly 
prosperous. Of course the Chinese standard of living can- 
not be measured by ours, nor can we ascertain the satis- 
faction which they get out of life in terms of our concep- 
tion of happiness. They live in a totally different world, 
and success is measured by entirely different standards. 
The chief difficulty in understanding the East is that we 
fail to view life as they see it and we are inclined to evalu- 
ate social conditions in terms of our standards. Further- 
more, the fundamental error in describing conditions in 
the East lies in translating words out of one social con- 
text into words of another social context. China is so 
large and the fabric of social life is so intricate that not 
even the Chinese leaders themselves have been able to 
comprehend the total situation. But allowing for the dif- 
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ference in outlook and the difficulty in describing condi- 
tions in terms of our language, and recognizing the fact 
that the information at our disposal is partial and incom- 
plete, it is nevertheless possible to recognize some of the 
conditions which cause serious difficulties. 

The primitive methods of agriculture and the poor 
stock of animals; the land economy, especially the divi- 
sion of the land into small strips, and the increasing 
tenancy; the meager income and the low standard of liv- 
ing; the curse of taxation and the lack of credit facilities ; 
the lack of good roads and the high cost of transportation ; 
the individualism of the farmers; the extent of illiteracy 
and inadequate educational facilities; bad health condi- 
tions, poor sanitation, and insufficient medical facilities ; 
as well as economic exploitation, social disorganization, 
and political instability, constitute some of the major 
problems of rural China. 

The Westerner who travels in the Far East, particularly 
in China, is forcefully impressed with the primitive meth- 
ods of agriculture and the poor stock of animals, especially 
hogs, which remind him of the “Arkansas razor-backs.” 
Although crops and some animals have been improved and 
some modern machinery introduced, yet, the Orient is 
largely in the hoe-farming stage of agriculture. They seem 
to hoe everything, even the wheat. The farmers and their 
wives and children are constantly hoeing and weeding, 
lifting and carrying. From early morning until late at 
night one can see them in the fields, cultivating their 
crops intensively and conserving everything that their 
small patches of land have produced. In China there is 
practically no pasture or meadow, for land is too precious 
to be used for growing food for animals. No natural re- 
source is too trifling to be destroyed. Hunger-driven, the 
peasant farmers spend themselves recklessly for a meager 
wage and for something to eat. Clothing and shelter are 
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not so essential as food. Even a casual study of the farm- 
ing situation makes it apparent that farm machines cannot 
be used extensively even if the farmers could afford to pur- 
chase and operate them. 

The farm land is divided into many noncontiguous plots. 
Professor John Lossing Buck, a leading rural economist, 
who is as well known in agricultural circles in China as 
his wife, author of The Good Earth, is in literary circles 
in America, has published a book on Chinese farm econo- 
my, which is a study of 2,866 farms in seventeen localities 
in China.’ The study included a farm area of 21,000 acres, 
the capital investment of nearly $5,000,000 in Chinese cur- 
rency,® and a rural population of approximately 17,000 
persons. He found that the average farm consisted of 8.5 
plots of land, a total of 8.25 acres, with an average separa- 
tion of one third of a mile. Large families may have 
farmsteads with buildings and courtyard, owning several 
adjacent plots. The annual farm receipts amounted to 
$376 per farm for all localities. The average wages of farm 
laborers ranged from $26 to $96 per year in the various 
provinces. Tenant farmers are forced to pay high rents. 

The standard of living is low as compared with the 
American farm standard. Of the 2,866 farm families, ex- 
penditures were reported for 2,370 households in 13 locali- 
ties. The size of the household averages 5.94 persons and 
the average annual expenditure per household was $228.32, 
varying from $196.63 in North China to $288.63 for East 
Central China. 

The Chinese farmer is cursed with exorbitant taxes and 
the exploitation of irresponsible merchants. Taxes are 


5 Chinese Farm Economy: A Study of 2,866 Farms in Seventeen Localities and 
Seven Provinces in China (1930). Professor Buck is now making an elaborate study 
of China Land Utilization and Population, which study is financed largely by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 


® Though the exchange rate varies by regions and from day to day it is now 


about three Mexican dollars for one dollar gold, but at the time of the survey the 
exchange was greater. 
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too numerous and locally different to enable calculation. 
Farmers are not only burdened with regular and extra 
taxes but some are actually collected seventy-five years in 
advance. 

Struggling under such pitiful conditions, the farmers are 
compelled to resort to constant borrowing. Unscrupulous 
money lenders charge exorbitant interest rates. Credit 
societies are being formed and various agencies are at work 
to provide money at reasonable interest rates but thus far 
only a small proportion of farmers have been reached by 
these organizations. 

Even if the farmer is able to produce a good crop and 
can finance the operation his difficulties are not yet over. 
The commodities must be marketed. He is still at the 
mercy of contriving merchants. If his farm is located in 
the interior of China, it is almost impossible to market the 
commodities due to the lack of transportation facilities. 
It costs as much or more to transport goods from the in- 
terior of the country to the central markets as it does to 
import goods from America or Europe. Foreign com- 
petition has put the Chinese farmer in a decidedly disad- 
vantageous position. China has only 5,000 miles of rail- 
ways, which cannot be considered as covering the country. 
Water transportation is quite highly developed but the 
service is somewhat inferior and slow. Donkeys and 
camels are useful for transportation but are likewise slow. 
During the past thirteen years paved roads have increased 
from 1,165 to 98,651 kilometers, which makes it possible 
to use trucks, busses, and ordinary automobiles and motor- 
cycles, but they are quite costly to operate. 

These conditions are not the only factors which have 
produced the rural problem but they indicate clearly the 
need for rural reconstruction. It is apparent that such 
conditions keep the standard of living down. It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the seriousness of the situation. 
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Rural recovery is the most urgent need in China. Any 
program of rural improvement must take into considera- 
tion the various conditioning factors and the social back- 
ground of the people. The Chinese farmers are different 
from the untouchables of India and the serfs of Russia. 
They are a free people, sturdy and industrious, and con- 
stitute the central stock of the nation. Though they are 
integrated in family groups and bound by traditions and 
customs, individualism manifests itself in many ways, es- 
pecially among the young people. Rural youth represents 
the hope for progress and constitutes the nucleus for the 
reconstruction program. 

Rural reconstruction movement. A number of experi- 
ments are being carried on to improve rural conditions. 
They grew out of the Mass Education Movement but have 
sufficient unity of purpose and program and are sufficiently 
widespread to constitute a movement. 

One of the most important experiments in rural recon- 
struction is being carried on at Ting Hsien under the 
direction of Dr. Y. C. James Yen.’ Ting Hsien was 
selected as a laboratory for intensive study and experi- 
mentation. It includes an area of 480 square miles, com- 
posed of 397,000 people in 68,000 families living in 472 
villages. 

The survey of social conditions revealed four funda- 
mental weaknesses of the region: ignorance, poverty, dis- 
ease, and civic disintegration. These react mutually upon 
one another in the life of the people and they must be 
tackled together. Accordingly, a fourfold reconstruction 
program has been worked out, namely, cultural, economic, 
health, and political improvement. 


7 This résumé is based largely upon a recent pamphlet, The Ting Hsien Experi- 
ment in 1934, published by the Chinese National Association of the Mass Education 
Movement, Peiping, 1934, and a lecture by Dr. Yen at a meeting of the Chinese Social 


and Political Science Association in Peiping, May 4, 1934, which the writer was 
privileged to hear. 
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As stated in the report, 


Chinese scholars and artists working under the Cultural Division are 
striving to adapt the various cultural media to make them effective 
for the reconstruction program. Literature, drama, painting, the 
great historical characters of Chinese history, and the modern medi- 
um of the radio, are to be marshalled for the intellectual and spiritual 
nourishment of the people as well as for their recreation, to create a 
reconstruction mentality in the people, and, ultimately, to rediscover 
the “soul of the race” and revitalize it for the modern world.$ 


Education through the school, the home, and the com- 
munity agencies is an essential prerequisite to successful 
reconstruction in other fields. A special effort is made to 
study the people’s literature and to make it available to 
the farmers; likewise, to create an interest in reading as 
well as to develop the ability to read. Nearly a thousand 
little volumes have been completed, dealing with various 
subjects and written so that they can be understood by the 
people. The people literally swallow these volumes. The 
drama, the radio, and other media of education are used 
to supplement reading. 

The Economic Division is concerned primarily with 
the improvement of the farmers’ standard of livelihood. 
They are endeavoring to improve crops, especially cotton, 
which is important as an export and also as the basis for 
the chief village industries. Ting Hsien is one of the 
greatest cotton producing areas in China. The village in- 
dustries supplement agricultural production. They are 
experimenting in weaving, making it possible for farmers 
to improve their income during the long winter months. 
Animal husbandry is confined largely to the improvement 
of pigs, for nearly every family keeps at least one pig. 
The economic organization of the district consists mainly 
in Self-Help Societies, especially credit associations and 
warehouse units; and Integrated Co-operative Societies, 


8 The Ting Hsien Experiment in 1934, p. 13. 
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such as production, purchasing, and marketing organiza- 
tions, which constitute the Hsien co-operative system. 
Farmers’ Institutes have been established to train leaders 
to carry out simple and practical projects. 

The health work is difficult due to inadequate resources 
and the traditional attitude toward illness and medical 
care. A survey of medical and health conditions was 
made in 1930 which revealed that 30 per cent of those who 
died had received no medical care whatsoever. Of the 472 
villages in the district, 226 possessed no medical facilities 
of any kind and the others were inadequately supplied with 
facilities. There were 430 old-style doctors. A new health 
system has been instituted to meet the need. Beginning 
with the local village, capable literate young men have 
been selected and given a ten-day course in first aid, medi- 
cine, and sanitation, after which each is given a box con- 
taining simple drugs, vaccine for smallpox, and first-aid 
appliances. These men keep records of births and deaths, 
look after the wells and general sanitation, and take care 
of the simpler cases of illness or accident. They belong to 
the People’s School Alumni Association of the villages and 
receive regular supervision from the physician of the Sub- 
District Health Station, which station is equipped to take 
care of the more serious cases. The District Health Center 
covers the entire region; housing a hospital, a laboratory, 
as well as the administrative offices and classrooms. 

The fourth type of work is the establishment of better 
local government. The local district is the foundation of 
government in China. It is governed chiefly by local 
magistrates, who in many instances are tax collectors 
rather than public servants. They squeeze money out of 
the people for no particular purpose whatsoever. The 
problem is to convert tax collectors into public servants; 
real managers of the local life of the people, with bureau 
heads who are specialists and assistant managers, who in 
turn are assisted by a group of technical experts. 
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There are about 500 college graduates in the area. It 
is hoped that they may be absorbed into the movement 
and become leaders in the different fields, supplanting the 
older type of magistrates, as well as the traditional doctors 
and village leaders. A larger financial support for the 
program is required in order to secure the best leadership. 
And it is difficult to make such a program self-supporting. 

The Mass Education Movement, of which the rural re- 
construction experiment is an outgrowth, has thus shifted 
its emphasis from a literary program to that of rural re- 
covery. During the initial stage the leaders stressed the 
importance of educating the people by providing them 
with simple texts, known as the “People’s Thousand 
Character Texts,” which could be mastered by the average 
illiterate in four months’ time. In addition, a system of 
literary education was evolved, which with the use of the 
simple characters was economical in time and money, 
simple in application, and thoroughly Chinese in appeal.° 
“Beginning with 1929, the point of emphasis of the move- 
ment shifted from extensive promotion of literacy to in- 
tensive study of life in rural districts.””° 

A similar experiment has been carried on at Ching Ho,” 
near Peiping, under the direction of the Department of 
Sociology and Social Work cf Yenching University. The 
center of the experiment is Ching Ho, a town of 585 fami- 
lies and a total population of 3,123. But the station 
serves 40 villages besides the town, making a grand total 
of 4,900 families and 22,197 people. Though the experi- 
ment is on a smaller scale than Ting Hsien, the work is 
very effective. The formation of credit co-operative so- 
cieties, green crop associations, workers’ societies, con- 
sumers’ societies, needle work, wool weaving, the making 


9 See introduction to The Ting Hsien Experiment in 1934. 
10 Jbid., p. 2. 
11 The writer visited this experiment station in 1934. 
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of peanut butter, and the improvement of live stock, fruit 
trees, and irrigation are some of the economic activities. 
Education, recreation, and social work are carried on 
through the Kindergarten, Young Girls’ Club, Adolescent 
Girls’ Club, Mothers’ Club, Home Economics Class, Teach- 
er Training Class, library and reading room, local paper, 
and recreation room. The health service consists of vacci- 
nation for smallpox, keeping of vital statistics, environ- 
mental hygiene, midwifery service, health education, and 
medical relief through a small hospital and visiting nurses. 
The research department conducts surveys and makes simi- 
lar studies designed to get the facts on which to build the 
program of community activities. This experiment station 
has not only improved the social conditions of the dis- 
trict but has been a most valuable laboratory for students 
to get experience in field work. It has vitalized education 
and has more adequately prepared students for com- 
munity work. 

Yenching University has recently established a Rural 
Reconstruction Institute, which is financed by The Rocke- 
feller Foundation and conducted by faculty members and 
research specialists of the various departments participat- 
ing in the enterprise. It represents a co-ordination of ef- 
fort with a view of improving rural social research and of 
providing more adequate training of field workers. Dr. 
Cato Young is the field director. The plan is to make the 
Institute a national training center for rural leaders. 

In both of these enterprises the leaders have stressed 
the importance of formulating a rural reconstruction pro- 
gram based on actual conditions as they may be as- 
certained by means of surveys and continuous studies, 
and the education of the people so that they may partici- 
pate in the program. The work is carefully planned and 
executed. A firm foundation is laid, based on facts, in 
order that the movement may endure. 
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During the past few years China has become, or at least 
has given evidence of becoming, rural conscious. In the uni- 
versities and government circles one can hear discussions 
of rural reconstruction. Educational, political, and social 
leaders have begun to look upon the rural district as the 
most important field for their activities. Following the 
examples of Ting Hsien and Ching Ho, many rural re- 
construction centers have sprung up. Experiments are 
being started in different sections of the country. No less 
than three thousand persons visited Ting Hsien during the 
past year with a view of studying the program in order to 
apply it through the institutions which they represent.” 
The wave of enthusiasm for rural reconstruction makes the 
movement hopeful but at the same time constitutes a real 
danger. China has experienced many other popular re- 
form movements only to find that they faded out before 
they were thoroughly grounded. However, the leaders of 
the rural reconstruction movement are determined that 
their program shall not become a fad but a carefully 
planned endeavor based on actual needs as these may be 
discovered by means of social research. 

The movement has grown sufficiently to have received 
national recognition. In 1933 the National Economic 
Council and the Ministry of Industry of the National 
Government at Nanking organized the Bureau of Rural 
Reconstruction. The ambition is to establish a nation- 
wide program of rural improvement. Dr. Leonard Hsu, 
who was one of the prime movers in establishing the Ching 
Ho Experiment, is the Vice-Director of the Bureau and 
adviser to the Ministry of Industry. Within less than a 
year after the Bureau was formed they had 238 field work- 
ers Carrying on the program, and agricultural experiment 
stations were being established." 


12 The Ting Hsien Experiment in 1934, p. 44. 
13 The writer interviewed Dr, Hsu in May, 1934. 
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The national government through the Bureau of Rural 
Reconstruction is endeavoring to carry out a threefold 
program of improvement. First, there is the agricultural 
work, which consists mainly in bettering crops and ani- 
mals. A central Agricultural Experiment Station has been 
established near Nanking and it is the plan to establish 
substations throughout the country. The field workers go 
into the various provinces to bring agricultural informa- 
tion to the farmers and to organize them into co-opera- 
tives. Secondly, the economic work pertains largely to the 
formation of co-operatives, the improvement of roads, and 
the establishment of credit organizations. By the spring 
of 1934 over 5,000 co-operatives had been formed with a 
total membership of 250,000 farmers. The third objec- 
tive is to improve rural life, mainly through education and 
recreation. 

Rural reconstruction, which was originally confined to 
relatively small areas and is still in its infancy, has pos- 
sibilities of becoming one of the most important social 
movements in China. It touches the areas of greatest 
needs and is destined to become a real unifying force. It 
is both basic and dynamic, and has the potentialities for 
national recovery. 





THE NATURE AND PURPOSE 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH’ 


H. B. W. 


THE WORD RESEARCH seems to have three meanings: 
First, to report everything that anybody says. That is 
scholarship. Second, to discover something that nobody 
believes. That is originality. Third, to verify anything 
that somebody prefers. That is diplomacy. Having thus 
defined the subject, let us next consider methods of re- 
search. 

Most ancient and respectable is the historic approach. 
This consists of a compilation of antique records, arranged 
according to modern standards, and illuminated by per- 
sonal judgment. It shows how some events occurred; it 
warns us against repeating certain disastrous experiments ; 
and concludes that we cannot avoid the consequences of 
our ignorance. Thus, history teaches that you never can 
tell what may happen, if you live long enough to see some- 
thing different. So the notion that history furnishes a 
principle of action is corrected by the demonstration that 
men do not know what they want, nor how to avoid what 
they fear. That helps us by proving that human plans are 
necessary but futile. Historic determinism thus establishes 
both the certainty of chance in the past, and the useless- 
ness of probability for the future. An evangelical fatalism 
is the net result. That approach can reconcile any logical 
difficulty. “You should, because you must,” is an easy 
answer for every problem. “If you must not, then you 
can’t,” seems to be a simple corollary. 

Another procedure is to follow the method of com- 
parison. This consists in choosing some trait under one 


1See forthcoming work on The Strategy of Research, 4 Handbook for Ex- 
plorers, Littler-Nutting Publishing Company. 
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set of conditions, and aligning it with similar manifesta- 
tions occurring in other circumstances. Thus, if marriage 
ceremonies under a pastoral economy resemble those in an 
agricultural community, that fact may prove the marriage 
relation to be a constant element among many social vari- 
ables, or that it is a changing function of different factors, 
or that it shows a chance agreement among distinct orders 
of data. So, many analogies and contrasts among various 
races, nations, sects, and parties have been established up- 
on a basis of selected traits. By shifting the origin and 
considering only points that support a desired trend, one 
may draw an indefinite number of curves of progress 
through any complex array of facts. This process may edify 
Nordics, Romans, Christians, and Communists; but it 
offers too many solutions for the same problem. If all are 
true, few can be accurate. 

Recently, ecologists have joined geographers in explain- 
ing social situations in terms of physical conditions, 
natural and artificial. Changes in spatial relations are 
plotted on maps by means of dots and lines. As these 
patterns alter with the passage of time, we are supposed 
to obtain a picture of the growth, development, and dis- 
organization of human groups. Yet what produces these 
movements is not equally clear. How far the expansion 
of cities is due to contemporaneous variation of rent, 
taxes, transportation facilities, and water supply, to the 
previous location of schools, churches, and recreation cen- 
ters, or to subsequent improvements in sanitation, busi- 
ness organization, and municipal administration, is not 
always apparent. Some of these factors are not determined 
merely by distance from the city hall. 

Psychological exposition stands on higher ground. The 
soulful variety, focusing its gaze inward, prefers to account 
for social movements by the motives it detects stirring 
there. How these springs of action rise, may be set forth 
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in several ways. One claims that men, being born human, 
naturally act so. This line of flight, putting biology be- 
neath it, springs to lofty pinnacles of racial vision, and 
plunges fearlessly into depths of depravity. Another school 
demonstrates that children, like mice, being delivered raw, 
are licked into shape by being driven though the social 
maze. According to this sect, discovery is a fatal accident, 
invention is unsuccessful imitation, and genius is awkward 
plagiarism. So we can understand why most of us never 
become famous. We’re not stupid enough to miss the 
obvious. 

Next come the statisticians. They can prove, to the 
general discomfiture, that two and two not only make 
four, but also zero, one, and one-point-four plus. Such 
demonstrations leave the laity gasping with amazement 
or assenting vigorously, in order to appear well informed. 
But when these same prestidigitators show how sun spots 
bring depressions (or is it booms?), and how bumblebees 
support the brawn of England (or is it the old maids, who 
own the cats, that catch the mice, that eat the bees, that 
pollenize the clover, that feeds the cattle, that furnish the 
brawn for England?)—then, I say, the rest of us may re- 
tire smiling, well assured that precise astronomers and 
conscientious apiarists will safeguard our welfare. 

Finally, the philosopher appears. He knows the an- 
swers, even though he may not understand the problems. 
All he has to do is to sink a major premise, transpose a 
logical argument, expand a moral principle, and presto !— 
the chasm of ignorance is bridged with an aphorism. “All 
men are mortal. But the state never dies. Therefore, men 
achieve immortality by dying for their country.”—That 
is, assuming that Aristotle, Hegel, and Napoleon were, 
are, and continue to be right. Otherwise, one has to study 
biology, history, and psychic research—which is tiresome. 

So, you see, there are many ways of cracking a nut. 
Most scholars don’t need any more. It these won’t do, 
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investigators find something that is already cracked to 
work upon. Better still, they locate an insoluble problem, 
and so prove all solutions fallacious. That scores a run 
on errors, and clears the bases. It is called an iconoclastic 
hit, and usually elicits a Bronx cheer from the scholastic 
bleachers. 

The most successful academic researchers are those who 
criticize the work of other persons. Sitting on a throne of 
accepted texts, they regard skeptically a newly impounded 
book. If the subject is familiar, the treatment straight- 
forward, and the citations respectable, a favorable judg- 
ment may be expected. But let a really inquisitive author 
tackle a troublesome theme, become involved in strange 
details, and neglect to invoke the patron deities of learning; 
then, with a superior manner, the clever reviewer consigns 
the work to oblivion, merely by ignoring it. 

In commercial circles, the procedure is even more sum- 
mary. Such results as do not conform to the corporation’s 
needs are simply thrown out or held as threats to a rival 
process. Incidentally, useful by-products may be dis- 
covered. If they can be exploited, so much the better. If 
not, they are considered rather awkward curiosities. It is 
idle to suppose that a firm manufacturing razor blades is 
vitally interested in perfecting metal that will retain a fine 
edge indefinitely. Goods are made to sell, not to last for- 
ever. 

A sure way to court disaster is to attempt disproof of 
an assumption generally held to be important. A bank 
director will assert with solemn voice that no government 
can safely tamper with nature’s law of supply and demand, 
although such manipulation is what he is paid to promote. 
Judges maintain that law is inviolable, while they struggle 
to support a doubtful principle. Moralists affirm that God 
has ordained monogamy, although they must admit this 
ordinance has obvious exceptions. For all that, it is a 
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hazardous job to pry persistently at the basic premises of 
private property, state control, and marriage relations. If 
you found a disruptive idea, it might destroy your useful- 
ness. “Moderation in all things”—including truth. Re- 
member Pandora, Galileo, Trotsky, and the Technocrats! 
A grammarian’s funeral is tidier than death in the arena.” 

Research is no longer an intellectual adventure. It has 
become an academic fashion, like golf at home or travel 
abroad. It is sometimes an organized business, like pearl 
fishing or ivory hunting. In other cases, it is merely a 
mild obsession, like solving puzzles or building ships in 
bottles. We now even hatch little problems, like trout, 
and plant them in our libraries and laboratories, so that 
enthusiastic young Waltons will purchase literary rods, 
scientific lines, and artistic flies to whip the turgid streams 
of modern life. 


2 After all, what is research good for? It may satisfy curiosity, raise your 
salary, turn out a better car, or even convert the heathen. But what of it? Curi- 
osity, once aroused, becomes insatiable. Your expenses mount with your income. 
If your car does 70 going to the dentist, you have half an hour more to worry over 
bills. And suppose all Philistines were converted. You would then have to invent 
something they can’t understand, or else become one of them. 
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ETHNIC ASSIMILATION IN OMAHA 


T. EARL SULLENGER 
Municipal University of Omaha 


A LARGE proportion of this study is based upon the study 
of 5,793 families in Omaha in which the father or both 
parents are of foreign birth. The name, address, and 
number of children in the family were obtained by going 
through the “Information Card” files in the office of the 
Omaha Board of Education. The 5,793 families studied 
seem to be a fairly representative cross section of Omaha’s 
foreign born, since in this group each nationality is repre- 
sented by a number which is proportionate to the number 
of that nationality listed in the census reports. } 

Of Omaha’s recently enumerated population of 214,006, 
28,792 (13.4 per cent) or one out of every seven, was born 
in some foreign country. This is a decrease of 18.6 per 
cent from the 1920 census of the foreign-born. It also may 
be noted that the Czechoslovakian population is in excess 
of all other immigration in Omaha. The Germans and 
Swedes are close seconds. The recent census shows that 
there has been a decided decrease in all the leading im- 
migrant groups in Omaha, except the Italians and Poles, 
who each gained a few hundred. The Jugoslavians and 
Lithuanians show a very large percentage of increase, but 
they are represented by small numbers. 

Since space does not permit a discussion of all the 
twenty-three foreign-born groups enumerated in the cen- 
sus reports, we have selected those which are most numer- 
ous. Their chief characteristics and contributions to the 
life of Omaha are noted briefly. We shall discuss them in 
order of their numerical position. The Czechoslovakian 
group, which ranks first in numbers, is composed of the 
Moravians and the Bohemians, which are two branches of 
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the Slavic peoples. As a rule these people are very in- 
dustrious, thrifty, family-loving, well-educated, reserved, 
hospitable, and they have a keen sense of humor. Most of 
them converse in several languages. More than 75 per 
cent of them own their own homes in Omaha and are 
rapidly becoming naturalized. They rank low in illiteracy. 

The first Czechs came to Omaha as early as 1857. By 
1876, less than one hundred families were here. They are 
no longer found so completely segregated as in the early 
days, but as a result of education, business, and social in- 
terests, they are largely absorbed in the general life of the 
city. They not only rank high in patriotism, but they are 
leaders in all lines of activities. Many of them are promi- 
nent professional and educational leaders; consequently, 
they make a very desirable class of immigrants. 


There are three distinct groups of Czechs in Omaha. 
These are the Protestants, Roman Catholics,.and Free 
Thinkers. The Roman Catholics claim a large number of 
the Czechs, and the Protestants claim a substantial mi- 
nority. Outside the church fold is the very interesting 
group known as the Free Thinkers or Liberals. Czechs 
are no exception to the rule, for large numbers stand at 
either extreme—Catholicism or Liberalism. These groups 
are not interested in the activities of each other. In fact, 
their attitude toward each other is very nonchalant. But 
within each group unity, harmony, loyalty, and enthusiasm 
exist. We find these three groups living side by side in 
close harmony.’ 

The Czechs are more fully organized than any other 
nationality. Besides the great Sokol order, many societies 
that are of both social and industrial nature are sponsored. 


1 Omaha is headquarters for the Czechoslovakian consulate of the Middle West. 
Many social and economic problems, though numerous and varied, are constantly 
brought before this body, which is headed by the consul. He is editor of the 


~escoe section of a Chicago weekly newspaper published in the Czechoslovakian 
anguage. 
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No one can doubt that the great characteristic of the 
countrymen of Smetana and Dvorak is their noble gift for 
music. Music and dramatic clubs are numerous, and 
dancing plays a great part in the social life of the Czechs. 

The next largest immigrant group in Omaha is composed 
of Germans. Most of them did not come directly to 
Omaha from Germany, but first settled temporarily in 
Iowa and northern Nebraska, and then came to Omaha a 
few years later. They bought farms near South Omaha, 
and through their thriftiness soon accumulated sufficient 
money to buy property and set up business in Omaha. 
After the village was organized and the packing and brew- 
ing businesses were well started, a great many Germans 
came directly from the old country to Omaha, and con- 
tinued to come for over twenty years. From 1920 to 1930, 
the German-born population decreased from 4,270 or 2.2 
per cent to 3,700 or 1.7 per cent. Records show that very 
few have come since the war. They are located in the old 
part of the city. Z—The German immigrant is easily assimi- 
lated, and soon becomes a useful citizen. He is charac- 
terized by a jovial good nature and an intense love for his 
native land. Always he has a good grade school education, 
and often a cultural background far superior to that of 
the groups in which he finds himself here. He is also 
characterized by a love of law and order, and the crime 
records show a very low percentage of Germans. In 
general, they have prospered in Omaha, most of them 
owning their homes and businesses. Thus they have’ be- 
come an integral part of the economic and social life of the 
communities in which they live. 

Most of the Italian immigrants are the peasants or farm- 
ers, as they seem to be the only ones who care to emigrate. 
In Italy, they work for a lira a day (normally 20 cents), 
and their maintenance. In this country, $2.00 a day looks 
to them like a large wage, but it will not provide a decent 
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standard of living. Thus the Italian is crowded into 
cramped quarters, not because he delights in living that 
way, but because of economic necessity. Lack of sanita- 
tion brings on illness, especially tuberculosis.” 

The Italians in Omaha show an increase in numbers 
over the ten-year period, but a decrease in proportion of 
one tenth of one per cent. Southeast of the railway sta- 
tions and as far west as 14th Street is located the largest 
settlement of Italians. Most of these are from Sicily or 
southern Italy. They came to Omaha to work in the pack- 
ing plants and on the railroads. Many of them, and es- 
pecially is this true of the women, make no effort to learn 
the language or customs of the country of their adoption. 
They speak English poorly, if at all, and the homes have a 
foreign atmosphere. On the other hand, the northern 
Italian is a different type of immigrant in that he is edu- 
cated, cultured, and has a much higher standard of living. 
There is a settlement of this group on South 24th Street. 
Most of the Italians in Omaha, as well as in other Ameri- 
can cities, have a tendency to colonize in groups in certain 
areas, thus forming definite small cultural areas in the 
midst of a larger cultural area. The southern group has 
not made a very marked contribution to the life of Omaha, 
except that it has filled the ranks of the common laborers, 
who have had their place in the general growth of the city. 
The northern group has made definite contributions 
through its music and certain professions and technical 
trades. After all, the impulsive, beauty loving, “close to 
nature” temperament of the Italian immigrant is not a 
trait to be ignored. Yet, people with a strong sense of 
blood ties like the Italians or the Greeks are absorbed only 
with difficulty. They are frequently haunted by the thought 


2 As a rule, the Italians are warm-hearted, emotional- people, making fast friends 
and dangerous enemies. Unfortunately they do not have a high regard for temper- 
ance. This is due largely to native customs. 
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of their home countries, and of the relatives to whom they 
send their savings. 

The Swedes and Danes, who make up the large portion 
of the Scandinavian group, show a decrease over the dec- 
ade. The former show a decrease of one half of one per 
cent or 731, and the latter one third of one per cent or 314. 
These people came to Omaha in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. They are essentially an agricultural 
people, but inside of the city limits they are engaged ex- 
tensively in building trades, and rarely in any kind of 
factory or indoor routine work. They are people who are 
noted for attending to their own business, exhibiting much 
perseverance and long-suffering in order to get a start. 
They constantly strive to become more efficient in their 
work, have a very low illiteracy rate, and are the most rap- 
idly assimilated of all our foreign-born groups. Dr. E. A. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin says, “The Scandi- 
navian strain provides an excellent, cool-headed, self-con- 
trolled citizenship for the support of representative govern- 
ment.” 

The Polish immigrants were the first large group to 
settle in Omaha. The others have come a few at a time. 
As early as 1876 a Polish church was established in 
“Sheeley Town,” a small community northwest of the 
Union Stock Yards. At that time, the Sheeley packing 
plant was the center of the community. There are now 
more than 2,500 Polish people in this immediate neighbor- 
hood, which constitutes a large portion of their entire popu- 
lation in Omaha. We are told by their leaders that nearly 
90 per cent of these people own their homes. They go in 
strongly for fraternal organizations and insurance. Their 
relief problems are very efficiently handled by their chur- 
ches, which are Roman Catholic.’ 


8 These people are noted for having large families. A few years ago, the average 
Polish family was found to have seven children by the time the man was 39 years 
old. The number is decreasing somewhat, but is still very high. 
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It was the need for laborers in the packing plants that 
first drew the Polish people here, and many of them started 
out as butchers who are now department heads. A few 
work on the railroads. Many are also teachers and artists. 
The Polish are staunch in their patriotism for their adopted 
land, but yet they are clannish. Their leaders are fearful 
lest they lose some of their fine old world culture traits 
in their effort to be real Americans. 

From a numerical standpoint the Russian Jew is next 
in order in this discussion. The number of foreign-born 
Jews in Omaha has decreased from 3,826, or 2 per cent, 
in 1920 to 2,084, or .9 per cent, in 1930. This is 
nearly a one-third decrease. ‘These people began to 
come to Omaha in its early history and have continued 
to come in small numbers until recently. The Jew is one 
of the most unusual of our immigrants. He has an in- 
tellectual keenness and a dogged persistence matched in 
no other group. Regardless of how humble may be his 
beginnings in the new world, he soon sets his goal and 
never loses sight of it until it is reached. From this group 
come merchants and tradespeople and a large number of 
the stores and shops are owned by them. They are law- 
abiding and become good citizens. Since charity is part 
of their religion, they care for all the dependents of their 
group. 

The Irish was one of the first immigrant groups to play 
an important part in Omaha’s early development. They 
began to come in the seventies, bought land, and soon be- 
came leading business men and politicians. From 1920 to 
1930, this group decreased over one third. They are easily 
assimilated and have rapidly become a distinct part of our 
city life. 

Our Mexican population is largely composed of “float- 
ers,” many of them single men, who move from one place 
to another as the employment situation shifts. They are, 
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for the most part, illiterate, and work as common laborers. 
A very small percentage of them own their homes, or in- 
tend to make this their permanent home. They live in 
rented houses or box cars. Many of them are employed by 
the railway companies and the packing plants. Very few 
can speak English. Their homes are crowded and the 
standard of living is low.‘ 

The children of all these immigrant groups, it is true, 
are in the schools, learning the English language and 
American manners; but this constitutes a complicating 
rather than a remedial factor. The child, educated in the 
American school, comes to look with disrespect upon his 
parents; he is ashamed of their foreign speech, foreign 
dress, and old world ideas and standards. He serves as 
interpreter between his parents and the American life; and, 
as a result, builds up a superiority complex in the home, 
disregards parental authority, and resists all attempts at 
parental discipline. Here, in this situation, is one of the 
largest causative factors in juvenile discipline and juve- 
nile delinquency. A child freed from all parental control, 
going where he pleases, doing what he pleases, is easily 
influenced by anyone representing to him the American 
way of living. It is not to be wondered that the second 
generation of foreign groups contributes in such great 
numbers to the work of the Juvenile Court. 

Most of the foreigners whose names are found on the 
criminal dockets of the city are those who live in segre- 
gated or semi-segregated groups. The more these groups 
are broken up, the sooner will the individual be assimilated 
into our American culture. The more quickly the im- 


4 Other nationalities, the British, Danish, German, and Swedish, although show- 
ing very slight tendencies to group together in certain neighborhoods, cannot, in any 
sense of the word, be said to be segregated. Representatives of these northern 
European countries are found alike in the dense foreign districts, the older resi- 
dential neighborhoods, and the sparsely populated suburban additions. 

Some of these groups are transplanted bits of the fatherland, preserving intact 
its old world culture, using its mother tongue in speech and press, clinging tena- 
ciously to its old traditions and customs. 
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migrant is educated and learns our language and customs, 
the sooner he leaves his respective immigrant neighbor- 
hood. With a better understanding of our culture comes 
a higher wage and better opportunity for a decent standard 
of living. The test of Americanization will come in its 
ability or inability to break into these walled-in “little 
culture areas” and bring to the parents the influence of 
American life at its best. This is a difficult task but it is 
the one which must be met if we are to solve the immigra- 
tion problem as it exists in American cities today. 


SIZE OF FAMILIES AMONG OMAHA’S FOREIGN-BORN 


This section of the study is based upon the number of 
children of grade school age (approximately five to four- 
teen years) in the 5,793 immigrant families studied.° 

Table I shows that, in every nationality, the family with 
only one child in grade school predominates. This is not 
to be taken as an indication of one child families since, 
in many of these cases, the child may be a youngest child 
in the higher grades or a first child in the primary grades. 
In every group, there is a gradual decrease through the 
two, three, and four child families, with the larger families 
only occasionally represented. 

In the group with one child in grade school, the Ger- 
mans and Swedes occur most frequently, while Italy and 
Poland occur with less frequency than any of the other 
groups. This would seem to indicate that the smaller 
family is more common among those of German and 
Swedish origin. 

A study of the larger family groups seems to verify this 
statement for into these groups fall the greater number 
of Italian, Polish, and Austrian families. Considering, for 
example, the “four children” group, we find Italy, Poland, 


5 The figures do not represent the actual size of the families, since children older 
or younger than grade school age are not included. The study does, however, give 
some indication of the relative size of the families in the numerically important 
nationality groups. 
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and Austria occurring with the greatest frequency; the 
“five children” group, too, consists almost entirely of the 
Italian, Austrian, and Polish families. 

The figures, in general, warrant the conclusion that the 
southern European in America propagates his race much 
more rapidly than does the immigrant of Nordic origin. 
Ross takes a decidedly dismal view of the situation.° 

Whether or not the future of the race is in immediate 
danger, it is true that the groups with the largest families 
are the ones which are least able to take care of them. 
They are, for the most part, unskilled laborers who can 
provide their families only with the bare necessities of life; 
often, even these are wanting. As a result, the children in 
these families are forced to leave school as early as possible 
and help to bear the economic weight of supporting the 
family ; and thus each becomes another wheel in the never- 
ending cycle of ignorance and poverty.” 

The public school plays an important part in the as- 
similation of the second generation immigrant. Its influ- 
ence also reaches the parents very directly in many ways. 
The neighborhood and settlement houses represent power- 
ful organs in the process of social interaction and under- 
standing which are basic for complete assimilation and 
Americanization. The community theory of assimilation 
is no doubt the logical theory that should be applied to 
the solution of this problem in all our American cities. 
This means that we should give the immigrant the best we 
have to offer, and retain for us the best in the immigrant. 
In this way we can greatly enrich our American culture. 

6 “Farm by farm, township by township, the displacement of the American goes 
on—a quiet conquest, without spear or trumpet, a conquest made by child-bearing 
women. The fathers forage, but it is the mothers who have to face anguish, ex- 


haustion, and even death in the campaign to possess the land. Spending their 
women brutally, the Slavs advance; pitying their women, the Americans retreat.” 


T While limitation of the size of the family is perhaps a Utopian rather than 
a practical solution to this unfortunate condition of the economically downtrodden 
class, the entire situation of this class is one which needs thought and serious 
consideration on the part of those who are able to cope with it. This, for the 
present, is not a problem of sociology. 
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TABLE I 
NuMBER OF CHILDREN OF GRADE ScHooL AGE BY 
NaTIviry AND NuMBER IN FAMILY 
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THE EMPLOYABILITY OF WORKERS 
IN THE RELIEF POPULATION 


An EXPERIMENT IN MAKING SocIAL PREDICTIONS 


HELEN C. GRIFFIN 
Washington, D.C. 


One of the purposes for which the Survey of the Occu- 
pational Characteristics of the urban relief population was 
made was to provide relief administrators with an es- 
timate of the number of employable workers in the relief 
population, and the occupations at which they are employ- 
able. This study covered a sample of urban relief cases 
selected in such a way as to be representative of the total 
urban relief load, and to secure a representation of the 
major industries in urban areas. 

The data of the study are the replies of a responsible 
member of each relief case in the sample to questions put 
by semitrained enumerators. In order to prevent collect- 
ing information biased by the client’s desire to remain in 
good standing with the relief agency, the conduct of the 
study was rigidly divorced from the administration of 
relief, the schedules were filled by persons employed under 
census oath, and the clients appraised of the fact and its 
corollary—that the agency would never have access to the 
information given. 

The purpose in estimating the employability of workers 
receiving relief is twofold: first, to predict the industrial 
future of the workers and the attendant trend of the relief 
load; and, second, to provide a basis for planning a relief 
program one aspect of which is the determination of suit- 
able work projects for those who are able to work. 

The analysis leading to prediction follows a slightly dif- 
ferent pattern from that leading to planning a program of 
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relief, save for the two initial steps, which are identical. 
The fundamental factors in employability, whatever one’s 
interest in the subject may be, are a desire to work and the 
physical ability to do work. The discussion which follows 
will concern itself with these two factors, inasmuch as it 
is in the handling of them that the greatest novelty and 
the greatest need for discussion lie. Other factors which 
will be included in the final analysis of the study are: age, 
sex, race, usual occupation, length of experience, occupa- 
tional stability, period of unemployment, and technological 
changes in industry. 

With regard to the willingness of the relief population 
to work: it appears that about the same proportion of 
persons between the ages of 16 and 64 inclusive, in the re- 
lief population as in the general population, want work. In 
cities of 25,000 or more population in 1930, 93 per cent of 
the males and 35 per cent of the females were gainful 
workers, whereas in the urban relief population 91 per 
cent of the males and 39 per cent of the females of these 
ages are workers. 

These proportions for the relief population are reason- 
able enough to be given credence. It might be expected that 
the proportion of both men and women who are workers 
would be higher than that in the general population in a 
group as heavily weighted with semiskilled and unskilled 
occupations as is the relief population, and that the dif- 
ference would be greatest in the case of the women. How- 
ever, there are two factors operating to reduce the pro- 
portion of men and women who are workers below that 
which should be expected of a population from similar 
economic classes,—namely, (1) the prevalence of physical 
and mental handicaps among the relief population, and 
(2) the fact that young persons who would ordinarily leave 
school for jobs regard the situation as hopeless and, rather 
than look for jobs, remain in school. 
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The result is that the only factor which actually in- 
creases the proportion of workers in the relief population 
is the higher proportion of women who abandon the status 
of housewife to look for jobs. Consequently we have a 
situation in which a smaller proportion of the men and a 
larger proportion of the women and of the total relief than 
of the total population are in the labor market. 

With this brief introduction on the proportion of the 
relief population who are either working or are in search 
of jobs, we come to the question of the physical ability of 
these people to do work. The problem has recently been 
handled in two different ways. In West Virginia and in 
Houston, Texas, relief clients were given physical exami- 
nations and, following the examinations, were rated ac- 
cording to their ability to do the most prevalent type of 
heavy, unskilled work. We regard this type of analysis 
as inadequate and erroneous because it is known that 
three fifths of the relief population is not customarily em- 
ployed at unskilled work, and because disabilities which 
may handicap a worker for unskilled jobs by no means al- 
ways handicap him for work at his usual occupation. For 
example, a person who had lost his two big toes could not 
perform tasks which required lifting inasmuch as his lever- 
age is greatly impaired, but it is obvious that he would be 
in no wise handicapped for his usual occupation if that 
were clerical work. On the other hand, an individual may 
be physically or mentally unable to perform his usual 
tasks, but may be quite fitted to work at an alternate job 
or at light, unskilled work. 

In the present study, therefore, it was decided to attempt 
the more precise and the far more difficult task of judging 
the employability of each handicapped worker on the basis 
of the relationship between his disability and his occupa- 
tional experience. The justification and, moreover, the 
necessity of attempting this type of analysis is at once ap- 
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parent for at least the three following reasons: (1) To rate 
persons as unemployable solely because they are not fitted 
for heavy work would be to grossly overestimate the pro- 
portion of unemployables. (2) To plan a work program 
solely on the basis of the numbers who could do unskilled 
work would be to violate one of the chief purposes of a 
work program, which is to increase the employability of 
the workers placed on it. For example, placing workers 
whose usual occupations involve skillful and minute finger 
manipulations at heavy work would result in a coarsening 
of the muscles of the hands which would make impossible 
the future performance of jobs of the sort at which they 
have ordinarily supported themselves. Furthermore, in 
many instances a well balanced work relief program can 
prevent the atrophy of skills through disuse. And (3) the 
probable future trend of the relief load depends primarily 
upon the employability of workers in the relief population 
at their usual occupations. 

To obtain expert advice on the effect of a specific physi- 
cal defect upon a worker’s employability at his given occu- 
pation we turned to the staff of the New York State Em- 
ployment Office’s division for the handicapped in New York 
City. These people stated in terms of a code symbol the ef- 
fect of the disability recorded for each worker upon his em- 
ployability at his usual occupation. In those cases in which 
the worker’s employability was judged to be doubtful, or in 
which he was adjudged unemployable, the disability was 
next related to his alternate occupation if he had one, or, 
if not, to some of the forms of less skilled work particularly 
adapted to the handicapped. The less skilled occupations 
to which the worker’s disability was related were light as- 
sembling for persons whose usual or alternate occupation 
indicated some adeptness in the handling of materials, or 
otherwise to such jobs as porter, elevator tender, and 
night watchman. The limited selection of less skilled 
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jobs has necessitated classifying those who are able to do 
only that type of work as of doubtful employability, for 
there will probably never be enough of such jobs available 
to accommodate the numbers “assigned” to them. 

The effect of the conspicuousness of the defect upon the 
likelihood that a person would find a job was also analyzed 
in each instance. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis several employ- 
ability types have been established and are enumerated 
below in the order in which they are likely to return to 
private employment. In the first class are 86.5 per cent of 
all workers who have no physical disabilities whatever 
and .9 per cent whose disabilities were definitely trifling. 
An additional 3.9 per cent reported disabilities which in 
no way impaired their ability to follow their usual or al- 
ternate occupations, and which were not conspicuous. One 
and seven-tenths per cent are able to follow their usual or 
alternate occupations but have disabilities which are so 
conspicuous that they constitute a placement problem. 
These 92.9 per cent are all physically employable workers. 
Consideration of the discrimination against workers on 
the basis of the obviousness of defects which in no way 
impair their ability is, of course, relevant only when the 
likelihood of their reabsorption by private industry is un- 
der discussion and not in the planning of a relief program. 

Three and two-tenths per cent of the workers are of 
doubtful employability. There are jobs which they are 
capable of holding, but efforts to secure placement at them 
is likely to be quite difficult. These workers are able to 
perform those types of light work particularly adapted to 
the physically handicapped but finding enough such jobs 
for them and placing them in such jobs require an indi- 
vidualized treatment rather unlikely to be undertaken in 
the immediate future. Since this group is to require modi- 
fication of the usual employment procedure on other 
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grounds than appearance, any consideration of the con- 
spicuousness of their defects is probably unwarranted. 

The group which has been considered definitely unem- 
ployable consists of those workers who are adjudged un- 
able to follow their usual or alternate occupation or less 
skilled work of the type particularly adapted to the handi- 
capped. Those workers who are unable to follow their 
usual or alternate occupation and who can not do those 
types of work at which the handicapped are usually placed 
are included with the unemployables since it was felt that 
persons who could not perform such jobs as those of eleva- 
tor tender or night watchman or light assembling work in 
addition to being unable to perform their customary work 
would probably be unable to do any sort of work. 

Persons who are completely unemployable, among those 
who are looking for work, constitute only .4 of one per cent 
of the total. 

The remaining three and four-tenths per cent of the 
workers not accounted for in the foregoing employability 
classes reported their disabilities too indefinitely for the 
occupational experts to relate to the requirements of their 
normal occupations.’ 

Reports from the field indicate that the instructions to 
record only the most serious physical or mental disorders 
were followed with varying success from one area to the 
next. There were a few cities in which the supervisors 
said that no attempt had been made to limit the entries 
as they had been requested to, and that consequently 
schedules from these cities would contain an admixture of 
serious and trivial health problems. The estimate of the 


1 Qne of the most difficult problems which grows out of the fact that the reports 
of physical condition did not come from a medical examination is the indefiniteness 
with which a rather large proportion (25 per cent) of the disabilities were reported, 
particularly as to their seriousness. In a few instances the reporting was so vague 
that it was difficult to know even what part of the body was affected. And of 
course the ignorance of the lay person in regard to medical matters may also have 
meant that symptoms were erroneously interpreted, or that serious conditions were 
entirely lost sight of. 
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proportion of the total number of entries that were of the 
trivial or temporary sort in areas in which no attempt was 
made to eliminate such entries, varied from two to eighty 
per cent of the total. More than one third of these cities 
indicated that the proportion was not over ten per cent, 
and in most places the feeling at the time the survey was 
made seemed to be that disabilities recorded were pretty 
largely limited to those of a serious permanent type and 
that they had been obtained with a fair degree of relia- 
bility. In a number of instances these schedule entries 
were checked against the clinical records of the relief 
agency.” 


2 Eventually a complete check of the entries on the Occupational Characteristics 
schedules with the reports from medical examinations of the same people will be 
possible in a number of cities. A tabulation of these comparisons will result in an 
evaluation of the reliability of relief clients’ reports of their health problems. A 
final evaluation of the technique used in their study awaits these verifications. If 
these methods give a good approximation of the situation revealed by medical 
examination, they will doubtless be used in other studies because of their greater 
ease of application. 





THE JAPANESE IN HAWAII 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


EvEN to a casual observer, in the Hawaiian Islands the 
situation of the Japanese is full of interesting factors. 
Since some of these vital elements are overlooked in ac- 
counts that appear in the daily press the reading public 
is easily misled. Many gross misinterpretations follow, 
injustice is done, and what is a truly difficult problem in 
spots is made worse. 

There are three groups of people in Hawaii’ who ordi- 
narily are called Japanese. The first is composed of first 
generation Japanese, and includes all who were born in 
Japan and who have migrated to the Islands, seeking la- 
bor. The second is usually referred to as the “second 
generation Japanese” and refers to all those individuals 
who were born on the Islands of parents who were born in 
Japan. More properly this group might be called the first 
generation Japanese-Americans. The third is called “third 
veneration” and are the children not of Japan-born par- 
ents but of parents born in Hawaii of Japanese ancestry. 
They are the offspring of the “second generation,” and as 
such are noticeably different from the “second generation,” 
deserving separate consideration. In careful parlance they 
are the second generation Japanese-Americans. When the 
Japanese population of the Islands is thus broken up into 
three major constituent portions the problems involved 
become more intelligible. 

The first generation Japanese. Of the population of the 
Islands estimated by the Territorial Board of Health at 
380,211 on June 30, 1933, the first generation Japanese 


1 The term, Hawaii, is used here to refer to the whole group of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and not to “the Big Island” of Hawaii. 
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numbered 43,523, or 11.4 per cent of the total. These 
people for the most part are Japanese in culture, and dur- 
ing their stay in Hawaii have not changed their culture 
patterns a great deal. Their loyalties are nearly all to 
values that are Japanese, such as “the family system in- 
cluding ancestor worship, Bushido, Buddhism and its 
ethical standards, the imperial family of divine descent, 
and so on.” However, no wholesale generalizations can 
be made. One does not have to enter into a conversation 
with this class of Japanese in Honolulu before he is im- 
pressed by the fact that numbers of them have gone a long 
way in developing an understanding of things American, 
and that they are far different culturally from Japanese of 
similar status who have never been away from their na- 
tive locality in Japan. 

In thinking of these Japanese as being more loyal to 
Japan than to the United States, or in expressing a fear 
that therefore these people are a dangerous element in the 
body politic, the American must remember how his own 
countrymen, through a desire to get a large and cheap labor 
supply to work on the American-owned plantations, in- 
duced a large migration from Japan. As a result of that 
lack of consideration for the future on the part of Ameri- 
cans, the problem of the Japanese in the Islands, to the 
extent that there is a problem, arises out of American 
shortsightedness. 

Dr. Romanzo Adams has pointed out that immigration 
and the emigration movements were so evenly balanced 
between 1910 and 1920 that the increase of Japanese 
aliens was less than a thousand. When we compare the 
figures for 1920, namely, 60,688, with those already given 
for 1933, thirteen years later, namely, 43,523, we find a 
decrease of 17,165, or of 28.2 per cent. This decrease is 
to be accounted for to a considerable degree in terms of 
migration back to Japan. When it is kept in mind that 
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for the next decade or so this migration undoubtedly will 
continue, and that these first generation people will be 
increasingly subject to old age and death, the problem im- 
plied by the existence of these people in Hawaii will take 
care of itself if left to the operation of natural laws. Only 
when artificial factors are introduced that provoke suspi- 
cion, discord, and conflict does danger arise. In a few 
years, as history records time, the foreign-born Japanese 
in Hawaii will be only a memory. 

First generation Japanese-Americans. Since the title of 
second generation Japanese, so widely used today, is in- 
adequate, the designation of the first generation Japanese- 
Americans will be used for those people who are born in 
Hawaii of Japanese parents. Their school patterns for 
the most part, their play and amusement patterns, their 
work and employment patterns, their government and 
citizenship patterns, their language and literature patterns, 
and for many, their religious patterns are American. On 
the other hand their family, and for numbers their re- 
ligious, patterns are Japanese. Their blood is Japanese. 
Not being born in Japan, not having had Japan as their 
home, not feeling at home when they return to Japan for 
a visit, they are more closely allied with the United States 
of which they are a cultural part, and toward which the 
large share of their feelings are directed. 

To listen to the comments of the parents regarding the 
ways in which these young people are no longer abiding 
parental instruction is to comprehend that the younger 
people themselves in their repudiation of phases of their 
parental instruction is to comprehend that the younger 
generation is drifting away from the loyalties of the older 
generation. Japanese loyalties are perhaps “less persistent 
in Hawaii than on the Mainland,” because race prejudice 
is less severe against them there. As time moves, the edu- 
cational processes both informal through play, amuse- 
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ments, working conditions, and general environment, and 
the formal educational processes operating in the Ameri- 
can schools combine to bring about gradual but certain 
assimilation. The trend is unquestionably toward Ameri- 
can patterns; moreover, it is moving as rapidly in that 
direction as soundness and thoroughness would justify. 

The chief hindering fact, most impartial students of the 
trend report, comes from Americans who do not under- 
stand the process that is taking place, and who would in- 
troduce prejudices into the Island that do not exist there 
or have not existed there until recently. The Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin? quotes Chester Rowell as follows: “The one 
thing that the Mainland must not do is to impose its racial 
castes and taboos on the Island test tube.” In other words, 
the young Japanese-Americans are proceeding up the high- 
way of American acculturation until someone calls them 
“Japs” or insists that they can never be assimilated,* or 
points a dark finger of suspicion toward them as a class 
and repudiates their Americanism. Then they begin to 
wonder whether they want to become American; then the 
whole normal process of personality development and cul- 
tural expansion is checked. As a result of these often cruel 
insinuations the young Japanese-American suffers person- 
ality conflicts and social disorganization. He has moved 
far enough away from the faith of his fathers that he can- 
not retrace his steps and on the other hand he is non- 
plussed when he comes face to face with barriers of mis- 
understanding and intolerance. 

But what about the influence of the Japanese language 
school and of the Buddhist religion? Taken together, and 
they often belong together because the teachers in the 
language schools are often Buddhist priests, they represent 


2For August 15, 1934, 


3 What some Americans mean when they say that these Japanese-Americans 
can never be assimilated is this: “They can never be assimilated if our attitudes 
in the matter prevail.” 
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no inconsiderable influence. However, if we consider 
them at the point where they are most valuable from the 
American viewpoint, they are woefully weak. I refer to 
them as agencies for teaching the Japanese language and 
literature. While they do succeed to a degree in teaching 
the children to read and write they do not succeed very 
well in developing a group of bilinguists, or of persons 
trained in another culture besides the American. Although 
the parents are faithful to the language school and to their 
religion, the young people under the influences of the 
American schools, motion pictures, and other environ- 
mental factors are growing up without a working knowl- 
edge of the Japanese language and literature. As boys 
and girls they complain about the methods of the language 
schools, for education by memory and by rote cannot com- 
pete with the project and activity methods of the American 
schools.* However, an important service of the language 
schools has been noted by Dr. Romanzo Adams, namely, 
“to maintain standards of conduct.” 

When the numbers of the first generation Japanese- 
Americans are considered for the years 1920 and 1933, the 
two years already used in considering the population of 
foreign-born Japanese, the first reaction of many persons 
is likely to be rather startling. In 1920 there were 48,586 
of the Hawaiian-born Japanese, which of course includes 
the “third generation.” In 1933 the figures for the same 
group had mounted to 103,467, representing an increase of 
54,881 (112.9 per cent). At once someone will project his 
mathematical mind into the future and predict to what 
this tremendous increase will lead. However, there are 
other factors to be considered. 


4The Buddhist Sunday schools, however, are using the methods of the Prot- 
estant Sunday schools, and in so doing maintain a longer hold upon some of the 
young people than does the language school. The Buddhist religion as taught by 
Japanese priests is tied up to a degree with Japanese loyalty and as such offsets 
the American acculturation process for many of the Japanese-Americans. 
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The parents of these first generation Japanese-Ameri- 
cans are fast moving out of the childbearing period of their 
lives, and hence this increase will turn soon into a decrease. 
In fact, within two decades or so births of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans of foreign-born Japanese parents will have ceased 
altogether. Hence, numerically the Japanese-Americans 
would appear to be at their crest if a decline in annual 
birth rate of their numbers has not actually set in.° 

Another important angle to be considered is that an in- 
creasing number of Japanese-Americans are attaining to 
voting age and are beginning to be good citizens by exer- 
cising the right to suffrage guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The number of registered 
voters among the Japanese in 1920 was 658 and in 1930 
it was 7,107, a tremendous increase. Moreover, the num- 
ber may be expected to continue to mount upwards. 

No one group has a political majority on the Islands. 
The Hawaiians and part Hawaiians have the largest plu- 
rality. Their numbers of registered voters in 1920 and 
1930 were, 14,650 and 19,858, respectively. The numbers 
of registered voters in 1932 of all groups is givenin Table I. 


TABLE I 
REGISTERED VorTerRs IN 1932 
Hawaiian and part Hawaiian 21,582 
Portuguese 10,054 
Other Caucasian 14,378 
Chinese 5,356 
Japanese 11,273 


All others - Korean, Filipino, Porto Rican, Negro 1,188 


5 Something significant is to be found in the fact that the Japanese birth rate 
per thousand of their population declined from 48.1 in 1920 to 30.3 in 1930 and 
to 25.0 for the year ending June 30, 1934, according to Romanzo Adams, and in 
the additional fact that on June 30, 1932, the Japanese birth rate in a list of nine 
racial groups on the Islands was sixth from the top or fourth from the bottom. 
“The fertility of the Japanese women has been falling for about ten years due to 
a less favorable age distribution and to the maturing of some of the native-born 
girls” says Dr. Adams (ibid. p. 23). “As the native-born girls mature and the 
immigrant women attain to old age, further decrease may be expected” (loc cit.). 
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The number of Japanese-American voters probably will 
not reach the majority, because of another movement, 
namely, the development of a great variety of mixed 
bloods. Chester Rowell believes that the majority race of 
the future in the Islands will be a mixed one. The mixed 
bloods of all types are bound to grow in power and influ- 
ence and create a new Hawaiian race, which will constitute 
the dominating influence of the future.° 

Another point to be noted here is that even a large and 
growing Japanese-American vote does not go to the polls 
as a Japanese bloc as far as major local Hawaiian measures 
are concerned. They vote as Republicans, Democrats, and 
independents, pretty much as Americans on the Mainland 
do.’ 

Second generation Japanese-American. ‘The persons 
ordinarily called third generation Japanese are in reality 
second generation Japanese-Americans. They are some- 
what different from the first generation Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, because they are moving up an “inclined plane of 
Americanization.” While the first generation Japanese- 
Americans had Japanese-born parents, they have had 
American-born parents. While the former heard little but 
the Japanese language spoken in the home, the latter have 
heard chiefly English. While the former as children knew 
in a firsthand way of Japanese culture, the latter have 
known of it less directly. While the former did not enter 
into racial intermarriages, the latter are breaking loose 
from old traditions and are beginning to intermarry racial- 
ly. No sharp dividing line can be drawn between the two 
groups, yet on the whole the latter are more emancipated 
from Oriental customs and traditions and more like 


6 Cf. The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, August 15, 1934. 


7 Of course when a Japanese-American is a candidate, and when other factors 
are equal, the Japanese-Americans are likely to vote for the Japanese-American 
candidate. This tendency is especially encouraged by Americans who make invidious 
remarks about the “Japs” and otherwise stimulate them to grow clannish and to 
hold aloof from mixing with other peoples. 
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Americans in their behavior and beliefs. Matters of date, 
location, and income enter in to complicate the situation 
so that it is possible of course to find some second genera- 
tion Japanese-Americans who are more Oriental than 
some first generation Japanese-Americans. Whether you 
talk with them at Lihue on Kauai or at Hilo on “the Big 
Island” or in Honolulu, their free and easy-going American 
characteristics are unmistakable. They are well on the 
way toward becoming an integral part of that new Ha- 
waiian race of mixed cultures that is already in process of 
development on the Islands. The relative figures for 
foreign-born Japanese, first generation Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, and second generation Japanese-Americans are given 
in Table II and cover three census dates, as furnished to 
the writer by Dr. Romanzo Adams. The second generation 
Japanese-Americans will increase until they supplant the 
first generation Japanese-Americans in the same way that 
the latter are beginning to supplant the foreign-born 
Japanese. Then, the second generation Japanese-Americans 
will be well on the way toward an integral part of a new 
Hawaiian race. If present race mixtures are a criterion, the 
Neo-Hawaiians may be expected to rank high among the 
races of the world. 


TABLE II 
Japanese and Japanese-Americans in Hawaii Censuses 
1910 1920 1930 

Total Population 79,675 109,274 139,631 
Foreign-Born 59,786 60,688 48,446 
Native-Born 19,889 48,586 91,185 
Of parents who are foreign-born* 19,860 48,260 86,896 
Of native-born parentst 29 326 4,289 


* One or both parents foreign-born 
7 Both parents native-born, The second generation of Japanese-Americans. 


8A most interesting study of Japanese attitudes in the Hawaiian Islands has 
been made recently by J. Masuoka, under the direction of the Department of Soci- 
ology of the University of Hawaii. It culminated in a master’s thesis and is en- 
titled “Race Attitudes of the Japanese People in Hawaii, a Study in Social Dis- 
tance.” Among other interesting points it gives an indication how the racial 
attitudes of the first (and second) generation Japanese-Americans differ from those 
of the first generation Japanese. 











Pacific Sociological Society Notes 


The expansion of the Pacific Sociological Society has progressed 
rapidly. It now includes the entire Pacific area west of the Rocky 
Mountains with three divisions: northern, central, and southern. 
The membership has increased from 40 to 118 since January. Three 
regional spring sessions have been held. 

The first meeting of the Northern Division was held at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, April 5-6. Sixty persons registered from 
four states and British Columbia. The opening session discussed 
reports on Social Research and Social Planning by official and aca- 
demic representatives from these sections of the country. Several 
regional studies under way were summarized by members conducting 
them. A Research Committee to list and correlate such work was 
appointed, under the chairmanship of C. W. Topping, University of 
British Columbia. 

The section on Social Organization and Reorganization under J. 
F. Steiner considered the shifting emphasis from private and local 
agencies to public relief and regional organization. Arlien Johnson 
analyzed public welfare organization and pending social security 
measures. 

The section on Social Education and the Schools under F. R. Yoder 
considered the uneven growth of social studies in the high schools 
of Washington. Arthur Hillman presented a paper on the uncertain 
attitudes of teachers regarding controversial issues. C. E. Dent of 
Pullman directed his discussion te the procedure adopted in the in- 
troductory collegiate course in sociology. This was followed by com- 
parison of methods used in other institutions. A committee headed 
by Mr. Dent was appointed to collect and integrate experience about 
the introductory course. 

The final session was devoted to a summary of findings by the 
chairmen of sections. Changes in the present constitution author- 
izing three division presidents and section meetings were approved. 
E. H. Moore of Oregon State College was nominated as candidate 
for presiding officer of the Northern Division for 1936. Institutional 
dues of five and ten dollars were recommended. The chairmen of 
local committees on Membership (F. R. Yoder, Pullman), Program 
(E. F. Guthrie, Seattle) and Research Publication (C. W. Topping, 
Vancouver, B.C.) were requested to serve with appointees from the 
other two divisions as representatives on similar Coast committees 
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during 1935. Resolutions upon the need of backing by the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, upon collecting government data for this 
region, and upon the desirability of wider local publication facilities 
were also passed. 

The Southern Division held its spring session at The University 
of Southern California, April 27. Two round tables were conducted 
during the morning session. One was devoted to the “Integration 
of the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools and Universities,” under 
the direction of William A. Kirk. William B. Featherstone, Herbert 
Alexander, and Clarence M. Case, the discussion leaders, dealt with 
the tendency today in education to merge the several social sciences, 
particularly in high schools, with a view of giving students a more 
comprehensive view of society. The other round table was de- 
voted to the “Federal Security Program.” The discussion, under the 
direction of Constantine Panunzio, was lead by Paul A. Dodd, Glenn 
E. Carlson, and Dorothy Wysor Smith, who stressed the insurance 
phases, public works, and the transient service. 

The principal address was given by Emory S. Bogardus at the 
noon luncheon on “The Japanese and the Pacific Area.” The Jap- 
anese population pressure is acute. Immigration to other lands has 
been met with opposition. The decrease in the increase in popula- 
tion has not given much relief. Industrialization requires raw ma- 
terials which Japan lacks. She is beset further with the fear of 
Russia and her pride is hurt by the 1924 immigration exclusion act 
of the United States. As a result of this situation she has announced 
her Monroe Doctrine for Asia and has demanded a navy second to 
none. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of “Recent 
Trends in Criminology,” with George M. Day presiding. Erle F. 
Young gave a report on “Recent Literature in Criminology,” Robert 
Kingsley discussed “Propcsed Reforms in Parole in California,” and 
Kenyon J. Scudder dealt with “Preventive Measures.” 

Walter S. Hertzog, vice-president of the Society and in charge of 
the Southern Division program, presided at the business session. 

The Central Division held its spring session at the San Francisco 
State Teachers College, May 11. Walter G. Beach discussed “Social 
Aims in a Changing World,” and Glenn E. Hoover dealt with “Soci- 
ological Implications of Political Efforts at Social Reconstruction.” 
Two round tables were conducted in the afternoon; one on “Rural 
Rehabilitation,” with Paul Taylor as chairman, and another on “The 
Social Psychological Consequences of Prolonged Unemployment and 
Relief,” with Elliott W. Guild as chairman. 


American Sociological Society 
News Notes 


The Committee on Nominations of the American Sociological So- 
ciety has been announced as follows: 


E. B. Reuter, Chairman, State University of Iowa 

Emory S. Bogardus, The University of Southern California 
Maurice R. Davie, Yale University 

C. G. Dittmer, New York University 

M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh 

Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University 

Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College 

W. P. Meroney, Baylor University (Waco, Texas) 

W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago 

Charles C, Peters, Pennsylvania State College (State College, Pa.) 
Alvan A. Tenney, Columbia University 

Donald R. Young, University of Pennsylvania 


The Secretary, Dr. Herbert Blumer, suggests that the members 
of the Society send their nominations of officers to any of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 


With “Social Planning in an Age of Conflict” as the general theme 
for it lectures, discussions, and round tables, the Summer Institute 
for Social Progress at Wellesley offers those interested in sociology 
a stimulating program. Men and women active in industry, business, 
and the professions will meet to consider pressing economic and so- 
cial problems in the light of practical experience, under the leader- 
ship of an able faculty of political scientists headed by Max Lerner, 
professor of politics at Sarah Lawrence College. Details of the Insti- 
tute, which will be held July 6-20 on the campus of Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Massachusetts, may be had from G. L. Osgood, 
14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 


Of special interest to sociologists located in the region, or investi- 
gating its problems, will be the organization of the Southern Socio- 
logical Society. This was completed at a meeting attended by some 
thirty-five sociologists at Knoxville, Tennessee, April 20, 1935. A 
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Constitution was adopted and plans were laid for a meeting in 
Atlanta, Georgia, in the spring of 1936. Membership is open to 
those interested in social research and teaching with particular refer- 
ence to the southern region. Dues for active members are $2.00 per 
year. The following officers were elected: President, E. T. Kreuger, 
Vanderbilt University; First Vice-President, in charge of research, 
Wilson Gee, University of Virginia; Second Vice-President, Comer 
M. Woodward, Emory University; Secretary-Treasurer, Rupert B. 
Vance, University of North Carolina. The Executive Committee 
consists of: B. O. Williams, Clemson College; L. M. Bristol, Uni- 
versity of Florida; N. B. Bond, University of Mississippi; Charles 
S. Johnson, Fisk University; E. W. Montgomery, University of Ken- 
tucky; Edward W. Gregory, University of Alabama; Committee on 
Membership, H. C. Brearley, Clemson College, chairman. 











Book Notes 


RACE RELATIONS. By Wiiurs D. WeatHerrorp and CHARLES 
S. Jounson. New York: D. C. Heath & Company, 1934, pp. 
555. 

This treatise of Negro-white relations, written by a Negro and a 
white man, both of whom are recognized authorities in this field, 
is a genuine contribution to the literature of race relations. The 
lack of continuity in style occasioned by the separate authorship of 
the various chapters is insignificant compared to the advantage of 
having set forth side by side the frank viewpoints of competent 
representatives of each race. 

The three parts into which the book is divided deal respectively 
with “The Philosophy of Race Relations,” “American Negro Slav- 
ery,” and “The Present Status of the Negro and Race Relations.” 
Two of the most valuable chapters are those on “The Effect of 
Slavery on the Negro” and “The Effect of Slavery on the White 
People.” Two others of particular merit are those entitled “The 
Changing Attitude of White People” and “The Changing Attitude of 
the Negro.” 

The co-operation required in producing such a book was in itself 
a successful adventure in race relations, and typical of the tolerance 
and understanding which pervades the book, without either author 
sacrificing the right to his own convictions however strong they might 
be. That two writers of such decided opinions can see eye to eye 
on sO many matters is an encouraging sign of the progress being 
made in the field of race relations. R. E. Baber 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Lawrence Guy Brown. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934, pp. xiii+-651. 

Holding that social psychology is “a study of the processes of 
interaction between the biological and social processes by which 
human nature is developed,” Professor Brown has undertaken in his 
new textbook to demonstrate that it is just that. The expansion of 
the text is marked with admirable unity and coherence. Concerned 
especially with the task of social psychology which he deems to be 
the discovery of “how habits, attitudes, desires, and all other phases 
of human nature come into existence through the interaction be- 
tween the organic and social processes,” the author proceeds logically 
to reveal how human nature comes to be the integrated structure 
which it is. 
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The main body of the book deals with organic and social heritages 
and the contacts between these, the acquisition of a world in which 
to live, the motivating forces in human nature, the adjustment tech- 
nique for meeting social situations, the mechanisms of social inter- 
action, and, finally, the nature of human nature. Throughout, the 
text is abundantly furnished with documentary materials serving 
to illustrate the varied phenomena met with in the compounding of 
human nature. These selections serve to add freshness and vitality 
to discussions not otherwise new. 

Several omissions will at once confront the reader familiar with 
other texts in the field. No space is given to the study of leadership, 
while the phenomenon of social control finds no place as an integral 
discussion. The influence of motion pictures upon the public is 
mentioned, but the drama and the novel which are almost of equal 
importance are scarcely touched upon. On the other hand, the 
chapter devoted to problems of personality is full of rich materials, 
making of it a chapter which from the practical student’s point of 
view is invaluable. The inclusion of these concrete objective data 
should serve to make Professor Brown’s book both a popular and a 
serviceable one. M. J. V. 


AN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. By Krimpatt Yowvune. 
New York: American Book Company, 1934, pp. xxix+615. 
Teachers of advanced courses in sociology will welcome this intro- 
ductory volume. It is best suited for upper division and graduate 
students who desire a foundation in sociological thinking. A great 
mass of material has been condensed and organized around a series 
of fundamental concepts, arranged in five parts: (1) “Groups, Cul- 
ture, and Personality”; (2) “Geography, Race, and Population”; 
(3) “Societal Organization and Culture”; (4) “Fundamental Proc- 
esses of Interaction”; and (5) “Phases of Social Control.” In the 
Introductory Note is a brief statement of the general nature of the 
treatment, with definitions of the major concepts, suggestions for 
classroom use, and a selected bibliography. Class assignments are 
added to each chapter but no further bibliographies are given. A 
glossary giving a fuller list of concepts and their definitions is added 
at the end of the volume. Sociology is defined as “the study of the 
non-economic and non-political behavior of men, with particular 
reference to groups, their interrelations and basic processes, their 
culture, and to personality as it is influenced by social interaction.” 
Social psychology is drawn upon quite extensively in order to analyze 
the behavior of men in groups. 
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The material is unusually well handled and written in a smooth 
style, with short sentences and carefully selected concepts. Those 
who are familiar with recent sociological literature will find nothing 
startlingly new but will be grateful for a condensed and integrated 
summation of current emphases and developments in sociology. 
There is as yet no general agreement among sociologists as to the 
main subject matter and divisions of the science and the method of 
approach, yet if recent introductory texts in sociology are examined 
it is evident that a number of writers in the field are finding common 
ground for their thinking. The reviewer is of the opinion that a 
good starting point for beginning students in sociology, especially 
lower division and junior college students, is to study the contempo- 
rary community of which they are a part and with which they are 
somewhat familiar, using material from the various social sciences, 
and then proceed with the analysis of the underlying factors, social 
processes, and sociological principles. Dr. Young presents certain 
basic materials concerning groups, culture, and personality, followed 
by an examination of certain background factors of race, geography, 
and population, as a foundation for the analysis of organized group 
life, the fundamental forms of social interaction or social processes, 
and “the manner in which society regulates or controls the behavior 
of groups and of individuals in the interest of stability and security.” 
This is a logical organization of the material and the author holds 
closely to the sociological approach. However, he feels and the con- 
crete material indicates that the social sciences merge in many ways. 
Sociology is profoundly influenced by the other social sciences, par- 
ticularly social psychology and cultural anthropology. The academic 
divisions of the social sciences cannot be strictly adhered to in 
analyzing groups, for social life is not segmented. M. H. N. 


ECHEVERRIA y EL SAINT-SIMONISMO. By Ratt A. Orceaz. 
Cordoba, 1934, pp. 71. 

Estaban Echeverria, who lived the first half of the nineteenth 
century, was one of the pioneers of social science in the Argentine. 
He propagandized the theories and social doctrines of Saint-Simon, 
came into conflict with the contemporary rulers, promoted revolu- 
tionary activities, and was finally driven from his homeland into 
Uruguay. Professor Orgaz traces in this brochure the influence upon 
Echeverria of Leroux, Mazzini, Alberdi, Gutiérrez, and the encyclo- 
pedists. He has added a brief appendix on the influence of the 


“Revista Enciclopédica” upon the intellectual life of the Argentine. 
- oS. 
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GOD AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS. By Louis Watuts. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. xii +353. 


This book, which is the January selection of the Religious Book 
Club, represents a new approach to Hebrew history. 
By a novel use of the Hebrew sources, it carries Old Testament criticism out of the 
established literary-historical phase into a new picture of Hebrew history and a new 
sense of the social forces animating the evolution of scriptural monotheism. 
To be sure Wallis is not the first writer to pry below the surface of 
events and to describe Hebrew history in terms of intertribal and 
class conflicts, economic interests, and social relationships, but his 
approach and method of analysis are in many ways unique. Biblical 
monotheism is interpreted as a “by-product of utopian struggle to 
legalize migratory clan-ethics in territorial society.” The Hebrew 
conception of Jahweh grew out of the great social struggle which took 
place, the frustration of which gave rise to even greater idealism. 
The concentration of wealth in the grasp of the wealthier baalim 
frustrated the struggle for justice, or “mishpat,” until the great 
Hebrew prophets arrived upon the stage of history. 
But the newer type of prophecy left the older school behind, rising gradually through 
higher and higher ethical planes into a realm of spiritual truths and values transcend- 
ing the original economic and social experiences at the basis of Hebrew history. 
The scientific analysis of economic and social data as material enter- 
ing into the evolution of monotheism, the description of the underlying 
struggle for social justice and the conflicts of tribal and later national 
rulers, and the bringing to the fore of the secular aspects of Hebrew 
history may be a little disconcerting to those who have idealized the 
Biblical story of the Hebrew people, but Wallis’ book gives a clearer 
understanding of the Bible as a whole. The author’s originality, 
keen sense of values, and the able application of sociological analysis 
to a difficult subject make the volume not only interesting but exceed- 
ingly valuable. M.H.N. 


SOCIAL CHANGES DURING DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY. 
Edited by Witutiam F. Ocpurn. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. 

This volume is reprinted from the American Journal of Sociology 
for May 1935, and is designed to record social changes in the United 
States during 1934. Movements in population (W. S. Thompson), 
social adjustments in cities (Niles Carpenter), adaptations of family 
life (E. R. Groves), the church and religious activity (B. Y. Landis), 
and indexes of social trends (W. F. Ogburn) are a few of the topics 
that are treated. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION. The Adolescent in the Family. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934, pp. xviii+473. 

The subject matter of this book relates particularly to personality 
development in the home environment. The information was ob- 
tained from 13,000 public school children, and several hundred 
school teachers also filled out schedules relating to these children. 
Among the types of children studied were rural, urban white of 
native parents, Negro, and immigrant. 

The background of the children was studied in respect to problems 
and conditions such as, broken homes, family recreations, health of 
family, sex education, order of birth of child, and home influences. 
The discussion covers juvenile delinquency, types of successful and 
unsuccessful families, and parent-child relationships. In handling 
sex education the author cites the experiences of many young boys 
and girls and indicates reasons for the failure of parents to give their 
children adequate information. The general conclusion in respect 
to “only” children is that they are more dependent on their parents 
than other children. 

Twelve important recommendations are suggested in the book. 
These include provision for family research, establishment of more 
child guidance clinics, family consultation centers, and preschool 
nurseries. The encouragement of study clubs among parents, formu- 
lation of a practical program for the instruction of parents in sex 
education, and the development of better plans for family recreation. 

In the appendix are found many valuable detailed tables as well 
as a discussion of the method of investigation used. G. B. M. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY. By Ernest R. Groves. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1934, pp. 500. 

The author begins with a discussion of the significance of the 
family and follows with a brief treatment of its evolution. Book II 
deals not only with the social and economic influences that affect 
the modern family, but also with problems of emotion, personality 
growth, and marital interaction. 

The practical problems discussed cover the conventional subjects 
relating to family organization and disorganization. An interesting 
chapter is entitled, “The Family Itself a Problem.” 

In discussing the improvement of the family the author recognizes 
that various factors are involved such as eugenic reform, education, 
economic change, and better legislation. The form of the family 
need not suffer any violent change but a considerable program in- 
tended to conserve and improve is required. G. B. M. 
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SCHEDA CUMULATIVA ITALIANA. Vol III, Anacapri, Italy. 
1935. 355 pp. Lire 60. (American Agent: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York). 

The American sociologist, interested in social phenomena as they 
occur outside his country, must have frequently noted the paucity 
of comprehensive cumulative bibliographical guides for various 
foreign states. In some respects this was particularly true of Italy. 
Up to 1932 there existed no standardized bibliography in Italy in 
our sense of the word, but only a monthly classified list with an 
annual index for authors and titles, referring for fuller information 
to the monthly numbers. This method made the work of tracing 
materials cumbersome and slow. 

Beginning with 1932 there has appeared the Scheda Cumulativa 
Italiana which follows the system employed in the United States, 
England, and Germany. The Scheda appears monthly and is com- 
bined quarterly and annually into one alphabetical index, appearing 


-in March, June, September, and at the end of the year. Complete 


bibliographical data are given under the author entry: full name of 
the author with his dates of birth and death, title of book, date and 
place of publication, size, paging, name of publisher, and price. The 
bibliography is arranged in one single alphabet by subject as well as 
author with cross references for title, editor, pseudonyms, et cetera, 
to the author entry. The topical headings in the general alphabeti- 
cal arrangement facilitates the finding of any subject, while cross 
references aid in tracing related materials, published in Italy for the 
period covered by the index. In addition, a list of book series and of 
addresses of all publishers whose publications appear in the volume 
is included in the back part of the book. 

The Scheda will be found indispensable by the scholar and the 
librarian who wish to keep informed regarding contemporary Italian 
publications, whatever be the particular field of interest. 

In view of the far-reaching ev:nts which have taken place in 
Italy during the last few years, the Scheda is of added significance to 
the student of social and societal phenomena. The compilation of 
this trade bibliography is carefully done and indicates on every page 
that it is a labor of scholarly love, though further improvement in 
the quality of type, punctuation, word division, paper, and more 
particularly in the classification of materials, is desirable. The Scheda 
Cumulativa Italiana is the creation of Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Huntington, who have devoted their resources for several years to 
the task of making contemporary Italian publications better known, 
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at first through The Literary Guide Service and since 1932 through 
this new index. In this they have rendered and are rendering a 
marked service to the world of scholarship. 

Constantine Panunzio 

University of California at Los Angeles 


RACE AND CULTURE CONTACTS. Edited by E. B. Reuter. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934, pp. vilit253. 
In this collection of papers brought together from the program of 
the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, there is necessarily a certain unevenness in quality, an over- 
lapping of familiar materials, and noticeable gaps in subject matter. 
In the main, however, high quality prevails. In the Introduction, 
the editor points out that with the coming of peoples into contact 
there are certain phenomena that are universally to be found, 
namely: (1) biological mixtures, (2) “the transfer of culture elements 
and the blending of heritages to the appearances of a new culture 
organization,” and (3) “the disorganization and reorganization” of 
personalities. The contributors of papers are R. D. McKenzie, W. 
O. Brown, J. O. Hertzler, R. E. Park, Max Handman, Clark Wissler, 
A. T. Hansen, Romanzo Adams, J. F. Steiner, J. A. Rademaker, 
E. F. Frazier, C. S. Johnson, and A. W. Lind. Data for analyses 
are drawn from the Hawaiian Islands, Yucatan, the Pacific Coast of 
the United States, Transylvania, and the South with its Negro 
problem. E. S. B. 


THE CITY AND THE PRIMARY GROUP. By Marion WEstEy 
Roper. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. v 
+193. 

An intensive study of the Hyde Park area of Chicago has been 
made by the author and reported upon in this monograph. This 
first-hand piece of research points out how the growth of the city 
has been undermining the primary group. As cultural heterogeneity 
develops in the city, urban social life grows more and more unstable. 
Children and, to a degree, the mothers “are the only real neighbors 
in the city.” Only one prerogative remains to the modern family, 
namely, affection. The shift from primary to secondary group life 
means a similar shift in control from informal to formal. Hence, 
secondary groups, such as the school, must “recognize that character 
and personality are functions of the total social situation.” The 
reaction of youth against formal control leads to attitudes “of dis- 
respect toward all law.” E. S. B. 
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CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Horace Taytor with the collaboration of Columbia Col- 
lege Associates. 2 Vols.; New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934-35 Edition, pp. 516 and pp. 545. 

These two volumes represent the materials utilized in a freshman 
course given in Columbia College, entitled 4n Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization in the West. Because the materials are in- 
tended to be of a contemporary nature, and transitory, the book 
assumes the form of a mimeographed text; succeeding years will 
furnish newer materials. The present volumes center about the prob- 
lem of economic security. 

Volume One offers various readings by economists and political 
scientists on the nature of the problem of security in the present 
economic situation in the United States. These readings are well 
grouped under various headings dealing with money and credit, in- 
ternational economic relations and the tariff, organization of Ameri- 
can business, agricultural problems, and problems of labor. The 
sequence of the readings seems to be excellently designed for the 
main purpose of presenting to the student the many ramifications 
which are found to be interwoven with the whole problem of se- 
curity. Something of the sociological treatment of security might 
well have been included, however, lest the student secure the er- 
roneous impression that the only security which counts in the whole 
life of man is that of economic security. Moreover, a wholesome 
philosophical account of security would not appear to have been out 
of place in the general introduction at least. Questions designed to 
stimulate the real cognitive power of the student are placed at the 
end of each topical discussion. 

Volume Two, representing the materials given during the second 
semester, deals principally with the state and its functions, especially 
as those functions relate to the security of its citizens. The role 
of the state as regulator and overseer of private and public utilities, 
and as guarantor, under the “new deal,” of security is emphasized 
with splendid effect. The fourth section of this volume is given over 
to a comparative study of the paths of security adopted by the 
Fascisti of Italy, the Nazis of Germany, and the Soviets of Russia, 
while the last section contains articles both in defense of and in 
opposition to the Roosevelt policies. A particular merit of both 
volumes is that the choice of materials has been made with a view 
toward offering the student what might be called “free thought.” 
That is, no enraptured pleas are made for any particular set of prej- 
udices without there being presented an opposing set. 
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Viewing the names of the contributors, the liberal point of view 
seems more than amply supplied with an array of talent, for articles 
by Harold Laski, Norman Thomas, Nicolai Lenin, Sidney Webb, 
Charles A. Beard, Leo Wolman, and Henry A. Wallace have been 
given prominent places. Well-deserved praise may be bestowed 
upon Professor Taylor and his Columbia associates for the compila- 
tion of these two very valuable volumes. A course, guided by these 
readings, should result in the creation of an alert and forward-looking 
leadership. M. J. V. 


THEFT, LAW AND SOCIETY. By Jerome Hatt. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1935, pp. xxxv-+360. 

The institution of private property is one of the most important 
of the social realms as yet little explored by sociologists. While 
legal procedure has actually taken considerable account of social and 
economic conditions, legal thinking has remained still very much a 
matter of juggling abstract concepts. Professor Hall, though wholly 
conversant with the traditional forms of judicial logic, has followed 
the ideologies of Dicey, Pound, and other “socialized” jurisprudents. 
He appeals constantly to the data and points of view of economics, 
psychiatry, and the social sciences in general. He proposes that 
the logical place at which to introduce individualization of treatment 
of criminals is in the case of petty theft. The present state of public 
opinion, he believes, and the exigencies of the situation dictate this 
as the best practical move in the modernizing of the law. Social 
workers interested in criminal law reform will welcome this volume 
as another accession to the literature of the movement. E. F. Y. 


A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS. By Pure 
Wueetwricut. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Compa- 
ny Inc., 1935, pp. xvi+463. 

Doctor Wheelwright relates the study of ethics to sociology in a 
section on the “Individual and Society.” In this section he discusses 
“The Problem of Social Justice,” “The Basis of Political Authority,” 
and “Our Business Civilization.” He declares that 
a man’s individual values are to a very great extent socially conditioned, while 
social occurrences and social institutions, for their part, possess values only because, 
in the last analysis, they affect and are judged by individuals. 

In the book, references are made to concrete examples in the busi- 
ness and social world today in the attempt to make the problems of 
social ethics more intelligible to the student. No serious discussion 
of the problem of social justice is possible without reference to the 
functioning of the society with which the student is acquainted. 


R. H. H. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY. By Oscar WeEicerrT. 
ay York: Industrial Relations Counselors, 1934, pp. xiv-+- 

This study is the second in a series on the administrative aspects 
of employment service and unemployment insurance in various 
countries. Discussion of unemployment and factors responsible 
therefor is followed by an outline of the organization of the public 
employment service. In this connection much detail is given, includ- 
ing such items as a description of employment office premises and 
cost of service. An important chapter deals with placement pro- 
cedure and special services for particular groups such as the handi- 
capped and juveniles. The history, objectives, and present organiza- 
tion of vocational guidance are outlined and statistics covering ser- 
vices rendered presented. 

It appears that before the World War, the noncommercial private 
employment agencies placed almost as many applicants as the public 
offices. Commercial agencies, however, were eliminated by the law 
of 1927. 

Unemployment insurance was established in 1927. More than one 
third of the workers, however, are not covered by such insurance. 
The administration of the law is in the hands of the health insurance 
officials. The number of local employment offices is three hundred 
and sixty. 

The book gives a very clear and thorough picture of the German 
systems. The author hopes that America may learn therefrom. 


G. B. M. 


LIMEY BREAKS IN. By James Spenser. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1934, pp. viii+305. 

This is the circumstantial account of the early history of an English 
professional criminal whose American gangland experiences have 
been previously published. It should serve as a corrective for popu- 
lar misconceptions of the criminal and the underworld. As a social 
case-history it is a little disappointing; the author is too conscious 


of his literary abilities and of his somewhat dilettante interest in 


“cultural matters.” The factors producing and sustaining the crimi- 
nal are shown with considerable clarity. Unfortunately the account 
does not carry the air of reality and conviction readers have learned 
to expect in such stories. The treatment is abstract and academic, 
detached from surge of emotion, and frequently gives the reader the 
impression that it is literature rather than plain facts. E. F. Y. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. By Laurence H. Snyper. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1935, pp. xiii+385. 
This new text, dealing with the principles of heredity, is one which 
merits considerable praise. Dr. Snyder has succeeded in simplifying 
many of the most difficult problems and principles of heredity, and 
has furthermore adopted a rather intriguing method for luring on 
the interest of the beginning student in genetics by suggesting many 
possibilities for further independent research. His questions at the 
end of each of the chapters are especially worthy of attention because 
of their provocative nature. The book is amply supplied with charts 
and illustrations. The last four chapters in the book are devoted to 
an analysis of the hereditary characteristics of man, while the con- 
cluding chapter presents an interesting survey of human family 
histories. If one were to find fault with the book at all, it would be 
to say that, from the point of view of the general reader, whom the 
author states he has tried to interest, the inclusion of complex statisti- 
cal methodological procedure only serves to confuse and detract. 


M.J.V. 


THE INCIDENCE OF DELINQUENCY IN BERKELEY, 1928- 
1932. By Herman Apter, Frances Conn, and JOHANNES 
Stuart. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934, pp. 
x+102. 

This brochure is an ecological and statistical study of juvenile 
delinquency in a college city of some 85,000 population. Sex, age, 
race, mental status, source of case, nature of complaint, marital status 
of parent, and residence of juvenile were studied for some 1,964 
cases. The data were collected by census enumeration districts. The 
ten districts with highest delinquency rates were then compared with 
the ten districts having the lowest delinquency rates and a search 
made for significant differences. A few such differences were dis- 
covered. The most significant discovery was that the high-rate dis- 
tricts lie on the edge of the university campus, which is not an area 
of transition as defined by Shaw in the Chicago studies, but is prob- 
ably an area of relatively high mobility and is culturally “marginal” 
in character. The data are, at points, “over treated,” such as, retain- 
ing two decimal places for all percentages. = Fe. 


THE FAMILY. By Joserpn K. Fotsom. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., pp. xiii++-604. 

This book begins with the cultural approach to the family as an 
institution and draws upon anthropological material in the evolution 
of its plan. Current problems are analyzed and the view held that 
not “reform” but adjustment is the right method of attack. Social 
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changes are a constant phenomenon of social life. These changes 
cannot be undone, but the family must pattern itself according to 
the larger need. Adjustments are considered under two headings— 
mass adjustments and individual adjustments. Eugenics, birth 
control, and divorce are discussed under the former, and individual 
problems and parent-child interactions under the latter. In dealing 
with individual cases the author says the chief practical application 
of sociology at the present day is social psychiatry. He uses a wealth 
of statistical material in the analysis of family disorganization, un- 
happiness, and marital interaction. 

A final chapter deals with the “Future of the Family System.” 
Although the author says the future depends on the general cultural 
Ideology, he does not expect the Fascist or the Russian culture to 
prevail but implies that eventually the liberal view will triumph. 
The family pattern will then adjust itself to this ideology. G. B. M. 


THE ESSENTIAL FACTORS OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By 
Tuomas Nixon Carver. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harv- 
ard University Press, 1935, pp. xi++-564. 

The present volume is the ripe fruit of a lifetime of careful, prac- 
tical thinking about the nature of social life and its problems. The 
basic theories of Professor Carver’s earlier works appear throughout 
this discussion of five searching questions. (1) “How did men come 
to live and to work together in those great groups called societies?” 
Three answers are considered, the familistic, the militaristic, and the 
economic. (2) “Why do they have so much trouble getting along 
with one another when it is so obviously to their advantage to live 
and work together?” Two answers are discussed, one, because of 
some evil taint in human nature, and, two because “we have not yet 
evolved into a thoroughly socialized species.” (3) “Are we making 
any progress in living together?” Yes and no. Some progress may 
be found in supplying the wants of people more amply than former- 
ly, in superior means of transportation, and in more efficient means 
of transportation. (4) “Has man a social nature?” Yes, he “is 
somewhat socialized but not sufficiently to prevent a conflict of inter- 
ests wherever a scarcity of desirable things shows itself.” (5) “How 
does group action help us to solve the great problem of trying to 
fit ourselves into the universe in which we find ourselves?” Through 
the processes of adaptation, is the answer. Even those readers who 
do not accept Professor Carver’s premises or those who say that his 
outlook is too circumscribed will admit that at times his logic is 
inexorable, and that he possesses an uncanny ability to point out 
fallacies. E. S. B. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL DISORDER. A Study Under- 
taken by the Committee on Psychiatric Investigations, Na- 
tional Research Council. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1934, pp. x+388. 


No subject suffers from more confusion today than that of mental 
disorder. Much of the confusion results from the many and varied 
points of view adopted by those experts who humanitarianly are 
seeking to alleviate the cases of such disorder which come to their 
attention. The Committee on Psychiatric Investigation for the 
National Research Council, in attempting to clarify the problem for 
the purpose of indicating the art of diagnosis and therapy, has rend- 
ered a signal service not only to the scientists concerned but to 
society. 

The plan of the Committee involved: (1) the presentation and 
comparison of the current points of view held by the clinical psychi- 
atrist, the medical psychiatrist, the neurologist, the psychobiologist, 
and the psychoanalyst; (2) the contributions and future research 
of such relevant sciences as those dealing with endocrinology, chemis- 
try, clinical psychology, cultural anthropology, cerebral anatomy, and 
others. Presented by noted scientific experts, the various reports are 
notable for their disclosures of agreements and disagreements. The 
contributions as a whole tend to reveal the progress or lack of 
progress made in the several fields; that each field has made dis- 
tinctive discoveries which have been more or less neglected by the 
other fields; that the relevant sciences have already’ much to offer 
in the way of new facts, exact principles, and methodology which 
could be applied to a better comprehension of all those exoteric con- 
ditions contributing to the breeding and multiplying of mental dis- 
orders. Most striking is the fact that many of the experts in par- 
ticular fields have been working in traditionally bound areas, with- 
out having taken advantage of useful scientific materials available 
in other fields. 

The psychiatrist, who has the greatest concern with the whole 
problem, must in the future be an investigator not only of the body 
and its functions, but of that body as a member of many other in- 
teracting organisms, and also of the conditioning of that body by 
these organisms and the environmental forces to which they are all 
subjected. The report will be of vast interest to the sociologist be- 
cause of its confirmation of the reality of interaction and its totality 
of results upon personality. Such a report as this is of inestimable 
scientific value; it is indeed a veritable discipline of scientific method. 


M. J. V. 
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THE CONTENT OF MOTION PICTURES. By Epcar Date. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. xv-+234. 


CHILDREN’S ATTENDANCE AT MOTION PICTURES. By 
Epcar Date. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935, 
pp. ix+81. 

In this study of 1500 motion pictures released during the years 
1920, 1925, and 1930, it was found that two fifths of the pictures 
were concerned with crime and sex (as distinguished from love). 
In the ten-year period involved (1920-1930) there was an increase 
in the percentage of pictures dealing with comedy, crime, sex, mys- 
tery, history, and travel, and a decrease in pictures relating to love, 
children, and propaganda. An overemphasis is found in the per- 
centage of pictures dealing with the ultra-wealthy and the wealthy 
classes of society. The movies “are but slightly concerned with the 
work of the world.” “Intense love-making” is found in “almost 
three out of four pictures.” The problems of single persons over 
thirty and of married persons are “inadequately presented.” Mur- 
der ranks first in the type of crime shown. In the pictures studied 
one fourth of the criminals went unpunished and another fourth re- 
ceived only incidental punishment. Thirteen types of vulgarity in 
the movies were found with “the most frequent being hinted im- 
proper sex relationships.” Intoxication was seen in 43 per cent of 
the pictures analyzed with the hero, heroine, and close associates 
setting the example and with the villainess coming last. “Tobacco 
was used in 87.5 per cent of the pictures “with the hero doing the 
major part of the smoking, and with the heroine smoking more than 
the villain or villainess. “A certain degree of attractiveness” is con- 
nected with “the consumption of liquor in the movies” while not all 
the evil consequences are shown. The leading “goal” depicted in 
the movies is “winning another’s love.” If the motion picture has 
a social purpose as it claims, then it needs to present more of the 
“social goals which ought to be characteristic of a decent civilization.” 
“Both peace and prohibition fare badly at the hands of the news- 
reel.” The author concludes that “we must look forward to the 
time when the art of the masses—the motion picture—is not under 
the domination of commercial interests.” 

In the second report the results are given of a study made during 
the year 1929-1930, in which it was found that about one third of 
all attendance of boys and girls at motion pictures is on Saturday 
and that about one fourth is on Sunday. About one third the at- 
tendance of boys and girls is in the afternoon, and two thirds in 
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the evening. Both boys and girls are exposed everywhere directly 
to motion pictures as shown for adults at commercial theaters. 

The impartiality of these volumes makes the data highly signifi- 
cant and worthy of wide reading and study. Despite the author’s 
cautiousness in placing blame, and despite the emphasis on the 
good in movies, the influence of the movies in setting undesirable 
patterns of behavior is made baldly evident by the bare facts. 

E. S. B. 


THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE. By RicwHarp B. Grecc. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1934, pp. 359, in- 
cluding an Introduction by Rufus M. Jones, and an Index. 


Not “ a new kind of book,” as its advertisers claim, Gregg’s is one 
of the latest of its line. Before him (we think more competently) 
Case presented with historical thoroughness in his Non-Violent Co- 
ercion the sociological basis of the doctrine. 


So militant in his doctrine of nonviolence (Gregg glories in an art 
that demands a strategy, a courage, a muscular hardness greater 
than the soldier’s), yet strangely he banishes from his thought the 
idea that the power exerted by this nonviolence is physically hurtful, 
coercive, or accompanied by “righteous indignation” in the actor. 
He fails to perceive this although narrating the injury to the British 
textile workers from Hindu nonco-operation, the inevitable abuse to 
those participating in civil disobedience, and the sickening, bloody 
spectacle of harm to resisters who court danger by putting them- 
selves militantly into the way of being physically hurt as in the 
organized movements of India. Certainly in these acts, as Case has 
abundantly pointed out, there are aggression and moral indignation, 
and even anger at white heat flames high. In the light of these 
phenomena, the word nonviolence is a misnomer. 

Nor are we satisfied with other of the various descriptive titles 
for the movement, such as “non-resistance,” “passive resistance,” 
“non-violent resistance,” “non-violent coercion.” “Soul Force,” 
Gandhi calls it, but, noble as that phrase is, it also fails to describe 
adequately this extraordinary mode of social control. 


The constant reference to Gandhi as the great exemplar should 
not mislead one to suppose that Gregg’s way of thinking is the same 
as Gandhi’s. Despite the author’s legal education he is hostile to 
the law and to legal methods, as the lawyer Gandhi is not. He is 
out of harmony with governmental methods as is not Gandhi. He 
is a religious anarchist, which is far from Gandhism. 
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Sociology, heretofore too much concerned with the data of a primi- 
tive world and of an inferior moral order, can learn immensely from 
Gregg and Case as theorists and from Thoreau and Gandhi as 
sensitively conscious exemplars of the great discipline which has not 
yet found its sufficient scientific phrasing. Until the method and the 
art of these thinkers and men of action are understood, the end of 
war is remote. 


Far too much sentiment suspires in pacifism. It thus escapes 
facing certain fundamental problems, and so fails ignobly at each 
renewed conflict with the war motive. It has no method of action. 
The febrile emotions and weak supports of pacifism do not provide 
“the moral equivalent of war.” 


Therefore, Gregg tries to outline a militant solution. His chapter 
titles are: “Modern Examples of Non-violent Resistance,” “Moral 
Jiu-Jitsu,” “What Happens,” “Utilizing Emotional Energy,” “How 
is Mass Non-violence Possible?” “The Working of Mass Non-violent 
Resistance,” “An Effective Substitute for War,” “The Class Struggle 
and Non-violent Resistance,” “Non-violence and the State,” “Fur- 
ther Political Aspects,” “Biological Considerations,” “Doubts and 
Queries,” “Preparation for Non-violence,” “Further Understanding,” 
“Self-discipline,” “Group Training and Discipline.” 


Though interesting, these titles fail to indicate the book’s wealth 
of discussion and illustration of principles. However, the theme has 
been treated in such a scholarly manner as to make the book a 
welcome addition to the sociological library. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF CHURCH-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Atvin W. Jounnson. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1934, pp. xvii 
+332. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY. By F. Ernest Jonnson. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1935, pp. viii-+-224. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Sipney A. Weston and S. Ratpo Hartow. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1934, pp. xviii+228. 


The main purpose of the treatise of Alvin W. Johnson is to survey 
the principal constitutional provisions, statutes, and court decisions 
of the various states that pertain to church-state relationships, with 
special reference to the public schools. Part I, which is the longest 
section, deals with Bible reading in the public schools, also prayer, 
and the singing of hymns; Part II pertains to sectarian influences 
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other than Bible reading, of which one chapter summarizes the “anti- 
evolution laws”; and Part III deals with Sunday legislation. The 
author is a political scientist and has taken special pains to state 
accurately and concisely the legal aspects of the subject and to point 
out the social implications. The problem of church-state relation- 
ships is a vital one and we are indebted to the author for this able 
summary of the available material on the subject. 

F. Ernest Johnson is the executive secretary of the Department of 
Research and Education of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
Church and Society is primarily a statement of observations and 
convictions that have grown out of many years of experience and 
thought as an educator and pastor rather than a report of special 
research. He begins with a statement of the perplexing problem of 
diverse opinions and schools of thought concerning religion and the 
function of the church. The old question of the individual and the 
social elements of Christianity is carefully restated, which is followed 
by a discussion of the social function of the church, particularly the 
relation of the church to the state, the community, and to social 
conflict. A program of social education is outlined without any 
special plan or apology. This volume will aid in clarifying the 
issues involved in the relation of the church to society. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Johnson will follow this “inquiry into the social phi- 
losophy governing the relation of the church to social, economic and 
political problems in contemporary life” by a report based upon re- 
search of what is actually being accomplished by the church to relate 
its message and program to the vital needs of modern society. 

The book by Weston and Harlow contains case studies of vital 
social and religious problems. A series of situations is presented 
involving ethical questions, social relationships, national and inter- 
national problems, and religious problems, including questions for 
group discussion and sources of information for further study. 


M. H. N. 


KRIMINALISTISCHER BERICHT NEBEN EINE REISE 
NACH AMERIKA. By Franz Exner. Walter de Gruyter 
and Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 1935, pp. 85. 

Dr. Exner summarizes in this “report” the results of his observa- 
tion on criminology during a Sabbatical journey through the United 
States. American students and officials concerned with criminals 
can read to advantage Dr. Exner’s reactions to American criminality 
and criminal law procedure, penological methods, and recent research 


work in this field. E. F. Y. 








Social Drama Notes 


THE OLD MAID. Dramatized by Zoe Axins from the novel by 
Epirnh Wuarton. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1935, pp. 188. 


The current Pulitzer prize play, The Old Maid, is chiefly notable 
for its vigorous emphasis upon the folkways and mores of New 
York society during the period from 1833 to 1854. The rigid con- 
ventions, the stuffy and priggish manners, and the narrow moralities 
of a closed society are skillfully sketched. It is in the way of con- 
trast with modern societal forms that the modern spectator or reader 
will find one of his chief interests. ‘The other chief interest, of 
course, will center around the manner in which Mrs. Wharton has 
developed her character sketches of the two cousins, Charlotte and 
Delia Lovell, and how superbly playwright Zoe Akins has trans- 
ferred these personalities to the medium of the theatre. For the 
play follows closely the action of the novel. 

Charlotte Lovell, a cousin of Delia, has had an illegitimate child 
by Clem Spender, jilted lover of Delia. New York society wondered 
and gasped at the time that the child was found with a hundred- 
dollar bill pinned onto its clothes, but hushed its voice. The child, 
Tina, was, however, closely watched over by Charlotte, who con- 
ducted a day nursery for poor children, Charlotte had forsaken 
marriage because her fiance insisted that she give up the nursery and 
Tina. Later, when Delia loses her husband, she offers a home to 
both Charlotte and Tina. Charlotte has confessed to Delia that the 
child is Clem’s and Delia, who was really in love with the unreliable 
Clem, begins to shower the remnants of that love upon his child. 
Since Charlotte has covered successfully the secret of her mother- 
hood, Delia strives to take the place of mother, and wins Tina’s 
affections. Charlotte becomes to her own child, the old maid aunt 
and nothing more. The struggle of mother-love with all its im- 
prisoned passion makes of Charlotte a tragic figure, while Delia be- 
comes a strange mixture of warmth to Tina, and of treachery to 
Charlotte. 

On Tina’s wedding eve, Charlotte longs to confide in Tina and 
plans to give her at last a mother’s counsel. Delia is shocked, and 
frightened that the confession may wound Tina. But Charlotte 
reminds her that what she has really done for them has been done 
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only for her lover of long ago, Clem. Delia, astounded at the hatred 
which is brooding in Charlotte’s breast, softens and resigns herself 
to the inevitable. But Charlotte finds it impossible after all—too 
long has she been the “old maid” to Tina. And so Delia realizing 
the bitter cry of Charlotte’s heart, asks Tina to give her Aunt 
Charlotte the very, very last kiss before leaving on her wedding 
journey. 

The drama is thus seen to be one of heart-throbbing interest. But 
what is vitally important to the sociological reader or spectator is 
the review which the drama affords of a society whose standards of 
conduct, whose codes of decency, whose treatment of its women were 
so at variance with that of the modern scene. M. J. V. 








Social Photoplay Notes 


The Little Colonel appeals to many people because of the acting 
of Shirley Temple, Lionel Barrymore, and others, but sociologically 
the photoplay is of interest as a study in human attitudes. (1) The 
persistence of the unfavorable attitudes toward the North of a 
Southern gentleman who fought in the Civil War are forcibly repro- 
duced in his refusal to allow his daughter to marry a Northern young 
man by the name of “Sherman” and in his prolonged refusal to have 
anything to do with his daughter because she marries Sherman. 
(2) A change in attitudes not toward the North, to be sure, but on 
a personal basis toward his daughter is finally effected in the South- 
ern gentleman through alternate but undesigned appeals to old-time 
sentiments and the use of childish but plain and painfully accurate 
epithets which are hurled at the colonel by his granddaughter, “the 
little colonel.” (3) The attitudes of the second generation Southern 
young woman contrast greatly with those of her irate father, for 
under the impulse of love for a young man she seemingly has no 
hesitancy whatsoever in bridging the gap between North and South 
by marrying a Northerner even though he bears the despised North- 
ern name of Sherman. 


Les Miserables as a photoplay is a classic. For the most part the 
acting is superior and the reproduction of human attitudes, described 
so ably in the character delineations by Victor Hugo, is effective. 
The play, like the novel, shows basically how the philosophy of 
forgiving and of “giving, not taking” as exemplified in the life of the 
bishop brings about what amounts to mutation of personality in the 
case of Jean Val Jean. A galley slave smarting under all the in- 
justices of a rigid unbending law is at first amazed and unbelieving 
and then changed so that no sacrifice of self is too great for him as 
long as life lasts. The picture again makes vivid the unrelenting 
nature of the occupational attitudes of a police “inspector” or de- 
tective whose life becomes so identified with Law that even when he 
finally comes by virtue of the forgiving conduct toward him of Jean 
Val Jean to temper justice with mercy, he must needs gain back his 
self-respect only by taking his own life. 

Despite the classic nature of the photoplay and the forceful acting 
in a forceful drama, the characters at times fall below the characters 
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as described by the master artist, Victor Hugo. The something that 
is lacking is to be charged to that baffling entity known as person- 
ality. In an ordinary scenario, outstanding actors can easily eclipse 
the character parts, but when forced to take roles like those depicted 
by Hugo in his epic the actors seem to fall below their parts, even 
while outdoing themselves. 


Imitation of Life, as adapted by motion pictures from Fannie 
Hurst’s novel, depicts the story of two widows of different races— 
one of the white race and the other of the Negro race—devotedly 
raising their two daughters while allied in a business enterprise which 
turns out to be a tremendous success for them. 

The Negro mother, of true slave attitudes, is perfectly happy in 
friendly servitude of the white mother, but her beautiful light- 
skinned daughter fiercely resents her position of inferiority while the 
white girl with whom she has been raised receives all the advantages 
that social freedom can bestow. 

The emphasis upon the tragedy of the Negro girl’s despairing and 
hopeless struggle against the barrier of racial convention is inter- 
woven with the white girl’s adventures in love. 

Some observers feel that the film arouses sympathy and pity for 
the Negro girl in her struggles against the stone wall of prejudice; 
others report that for them the film shows up the girl with considera- 
ble disfavor for not being willing to keep her place meekly, and that 
it places the blame on the girl for her mother’s death. At any rate, 
many thoughtful observers will raise the question “What is the best 
solution for the problem of the light-skinned Negro girl?” R. E. 
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